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The  cover  illustration  shows  Pennsbury  Manor, 
the  re-created  country  home  of  William  Penn  on  the 
Delaware  River  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  original 
Pennsbury  was  begun  about  1683.  Penn  often  resided 
here  during  his  second  visit  to  his  colony  from  1699 
to  1701,  entertaining  provincial  leaders  and  Indian 
chiefs.  This  beautiful  estate  with  its  manor  house, 
outbuildings,  and  gardens  evokes  the  atmosphere  of 
the  days  when  Penn  lived  here.  It  is  now  a state  his- 
toric property  administered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
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FOREWORD 


The  intimate  relationship  between  Quakers  and  Pennsylvania, 
over  a period  of  almost  three  centuries,  is  told  authoritatively  and 
succinctly  in  this  publication.  Throughout  Pennsylvania’s  history 
as  an  English  colony  and  an  American  state,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  known  as  Quakers,  have  played  an  important  role.  Dur- 
ing the  colonial  period,  1681-1776,  the  Quaker  influence  was  par- 
ticularly significant.  Although  almost  from  the  beginning  the 
Quakers  were  a minority  group  in  Pennsylvania  they  impressed 
their  stamp  so  indelibly  that  the  Commonwealth  is  still  known  as 
the  Quaker  State. 

This  publication,  originally  issued  in  1948  and  long  out  of  print, 
now  appears  in  revised  form.  The  author,  the  late  Dr.  W.  W. 
Comfort,  died  in  1955,  but  the  text  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Tolies,  Director  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Library  of  Swarthmore  College.  Pictures  have 
been  added,  including  the  cover  photograph  in  color  of  William 
Penn’s  country  seat  Pennsbury  on  the  Delaware.  Nicholas  B. 
Wainwright,  Editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography , and  Dr.  Maurice  Mook,  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  were  particularly  help- 
ful in  the  selection  of  illustrations. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Publications 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
Russell  W.  Gilbert 
Lawrence  H.  Gipson 
Alfred  P.  James 
Donald  H.  Kent 
Nicholas  B.  Wainwright 
Homer  T.  Rosenberger,  Chairman 
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William  Penn  by  Francis  Place.  This  colored  chalk  drawing  by  the  English 
artist  Francis  Place  (1677-1728)  formed  part  of  a private  museum  until  it 
was  sold  in  1822  to  Robert  Surtees,  who  mentions  it  in  his  “ History  of  the 
County  Durham”  (1840).  The  picture  was  acquired  by  The  Flistorical  Society 

of  Pennsylvania  in  1957. 
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THE  QUAKERS  BEFORE  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  order  to  understand  what  the  Quakers  brought  to  Pennsyl- 
vania after  1681  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  principles  of  faith  and 
conduct  they  had  developed  in  England  during  the  three  preceding- 
decades.  Of  all  the  independent  religious  sects  with  which  England 
teemed  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Quakers  had 
been  the  most  uncompromising,  and  as  a consequence  they  had 
taken  the  heaviest  punishment  from  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  au- 
thorities. Besides  the  more  numerous  members  of  the  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist  communions,  besides  the 
smaller  religious  groups  which  have  long  since  disappeared,  there 
were  many  Seekers  for  Truth  who  were  unsatisfied  by  what  was 
offered  them  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  day.  As  Penn  said 
of  them,  these  Seekers  “wandered  up  and  down,  as  sheep  without 
a shepherd,  and  as  doves  without  their  mates.”  It  was  from  this 
class  of  religiously  displaced  persons  that  the  early  Quakers  were 
largely  recruited.  What  did  Quakerism  have  to  offer  such  people? 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  was  one  of  these 
Seekers  himself.  Born  in  1624  in  Leicestershire  of  a modest  but 
substantial  family,  he  spent  several  years  of  his  early  manhood 
seeking  for  reality  among  the  contemporary  churches,  where  so 
much  insincerity,  hypocrisy,  and  futile  formalism  prevailed.  The 
contrast  between  the  profession  and  daily  conduct  shocked  his 
sensitive  nature.  Where  could  he  find  a satisfying  consistency 
which  he  could  respect?  Finally,  he  says, 

When  all  my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone, 
so  that  I had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  I 
tell  what  to  do,  then  I heard  a voice  which  said  “There  is 
one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition”  ; 
and  when  I heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy. 

He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and  he  never  again  doubted 
that  there  was  open  to  the  individual  man  a direct  and  private  wire 
connecting  him  with  the  divine  will.  For  Fox  this  was  a completely 
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satisfying  knowledge  and  it  became  so  for  his  followers  who  were 
won  over  by  his  preaching.  No  need  of  water  baptism,  of  elaborate 
church  ceremonies,  of  human  intermediaries,  of  exacting  and  in- 
credible creeds.  Each  man  was  in  a direct  relation  with  his  Maker 
who  would,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  direct  his  life.  The  way  to  receive 
this  direction  was  to  assemble  and  worship  in  quiet  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  individual  life  would  be  absorbed  into  the  divine 
plan.  Without  any  hierarchy  and  without  any  formal  creed  or 
external  sacraments,  the  Quakers  did  not  form  a church,  but  as 
they  prefer  to  be  called,  a Society  of  Friends.  They  were  friends 
of  the  Truth,  of  the  Light. 

Preaching  this  simple  democratic  version  of  Christianity,  Fox 
traversed  on  foot  the  northern  shires  of  England  and  everywhere 
made  converts  among  those  who  gathered  to  hear  him.  People  as- 
sembled in  silence  in  the  open  air,  on  the  hillsides,  in  orchards  or 
in  innyards.  After  a period  of  silence  Fox  or  some  convert  would 
preach  a simple  gospel  dealing  not  with  theological  subtleties  but 
with  the  application  of  Christianity  to  daily  life.  Fox  “called  off” 
his  hearers  from  the  vanity  and  empty  show  of  this  world  to  the 
eternal  verities  of  the  spiritual  domain.  His  hearers  who  were  won 
by  this  gospel  did  not  need  to  subscribe  to  any  creed  or  to  join  any 
congregation.  They  merely  attended  meetings  of  Friends  for  wor- 
ship and,  what  is  more  exacting,  changed  their  way  of  life  to  one 
of  simplicitv,  honesty,  and  confident  expectation  of  divine  leader- 
ship. 

The  movement  started  by  Fox  was  soon  shared  in  by  other 
ministers  who  within  ten  years  had  covered  the  British  Isles.  It 
became  necessary  to  organize  these  new  Quakers  into  Meetings  in 
which  the  virtues  Fox  inculcated  could  be  sought  in  communal  wor- 
ship. Though  there  was  not  literally  any  list  of  members  of  the 
Society  until  years  later,  there  was  from  the  first  a very  close  as- 
sociation established  among  Friends  in  their  respective  Meetings. 
These  Meetings  were  set  up  in  accordance  with  a system  devised 
and  commended  by  Fox,  and  this  system  has  prevailed  now  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  wherever  there  are  any  Friends.  The 
unit  of  association  and  even  of  technical  membership  is  the  Monthly 
Meeting  which  meets  monthly  for  the  transaction  of  the  congrega- 
tion’s business.  An  indefinite  number  of  Monthly  Meetings  con- 
stitute a Quarterly  Meeting  whose  sphere  covers  a larger  territory. 
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A number  of  Quarterly  Meetings  meet  once  a year  and  form  a 
Yearly  Meeting  which  considers  the  state  of  the  Society  within  a 
still  larger  area.  Eveiy  Friend  thus  belongs  to  three  Meetings, 
and  his  interest  and  responsibility  are  extended  throughout  Ouaker- 
dom  by  an  interchange  of  epistles.  This  system  of  integrating  his 
Society  was  Fox’s  most  original  contribution  to  the  permanence  of 
Quakerism  through  the  years. 

The  earliest  ministers  of  Quakerism  were  essentially  missionaries 
and  were  filled  with  what  they  felt  was  the  Truth  for  all  men  of 
whatever  race.  Besides  covering  the  British  Isles  their  emissaries 
penetrated  Holland  and  parts  of  Germany  on  the  Continent  and 
even  visited  Rome  and  the  court  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  IV  at 
Adrianople  in  1658.  Fox  intended  that  his  message  of  good  will 
and  salvation  should  be  carried  to  the  Emperors  of  China  and 
Ethiopia,  but  the  bearers  of  his  epistles  to  these  potentates  never 
got  farther  than  Alexandria.  Within  the  first  decade  of  his  ministry, 
other  Quakers,  men  and  women,  braved  the  western  seas  and  after 
laborious  voyages  requiring  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  in  tiny 
sailing  vessels,  carried  the  tidings  of  Fox’s  simple  gospel  to  the 
natives  and  scattered  European  settlers  in  certain  West  India  is- 
lands and  the  mainland  from  the  Carolinas  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 
In  the  last  named  colony  “the  cursed  sect”  of  the  Quakers  received 
their  worst  treatment  and  between  1659  and  1661  four  of  them 
were  hanged  on  Boston  Common.  Their  crime  was  their  persistence 
in  invading  the  sanctity  of  the  Puritan  preserve.  In  liberal  Rhode 
Island  they  were  more  kindly  received  and  it  was  at  Newport 
in  1661  that  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Friends  in  the  world 
was  held.  The  world  conquest  of  Quakerism  has  of  course  never 
been  realized.  But  Fox's  conviction  that  it  was  intelligible  and  ac- 
ceptable for  all  men  has  never  been  lost  from  sight,  and  in  modern 
times  it  has  penetrated  every  continent  except  South  America  with 
small  but  permanent  groups  of  adherents.  Chinese.  Japanese, 
Indians,  and  Negroes  as  well  as  Americans  and  the  peoples  of 
Protestant  Europe  have  proved  themselves  in  our  day  to  be  as 
faithful  exemplars  of  the  Quaker  way  of  life  as  did  their  predeces- 
sors in  England  and  the  American  colonies  many  years  ago.  Only 
the  Latin  Catholic  countries  have  offered  serious  resistance  to  the 
Quaker  message. 

We  are  ready  now  to  inquire  what  it  was  that  the  Quakers 
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carried  to  die  countries  they  visited  and  which  they  inculcated  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  embraced  their  tenets.  Never  primarily 
interested  in  the  subtleties  of  theology,  they  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  applying  their  beliefs  to  the  exacting  requirements  of 
daily  life  in  whatever  sphere  they  found  themselves.  With  no  es- 
sential difference  to  distinguish  their  faith  from  that  of  other 
Protestant  Christians  to  whose  line  of  descent  they  belong,  they 
nevertheless  stressed  certain  convictions  with  such  continuous 
intensity  that  they  have  been  regarded  at  times  as  a “peculiar  peo- 
ple,” neither  Catholic  nor  altogether  Protestant,  but  as  what  may 
be  called  “a  third  estate."  It  is  well  to  describe  briefly  four  of 
these  distinguishing  convictions,  for  upon  them  rest  whatever 
appeal  the  Quakers  may  make  to  religious  people  today,  and  they 
also  underlie  certain  principles  of  democratic  rights  and  hu- 
manitarian responsibility  which  were  incorporated  by  Penn  in  the 
constitutions  and  laws  under  which  we  live  today. 

The  prime  tenet  of  Quakerism  is  the  belief  in  the  Inner  or 
Inward  Light  “which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.”  Of  this  doctrine  Penn  said  in  1672  in  his  The  Spirit  of 
Truth  I indicated  “I  confess  it  to  be  the  most  eminent  article  of 
our  faith.”  In  1671  in  his  A Serious  Apology  for  the  Principles 
and  Practices  of  the  People  Called  Quakers,  he  described  this 
Light  in  these  words : 

As  there  is  this  natural  and  intelligent  spirit  by  which 
man  is  daily  informed  of  the  concerns  of  mortal  life,  so 
is  a divine  principle  communicated  to  him,  which  we  call 
the  Light  that  does  illuminate  and  discover  to  his  under- 
standing the  condition  of  his  soul,  and  give  him  a true 
knowledge  of  what  is  good,  what  he  himself  is,  and  what 
is  required  at  his  hands,  either  in  obeying  or  suffering. 

This  Inner  Light  was  not  the  natural  light  of  conscience,  which  is 
often  only  the  product  of  society,  hut  it  was  a divine  Light  planted 
by  God  in  every  man  for  his  guidance  if  he  chooses  to  use  it. 
George  Fox  called  this  Light  “that  of  God  in  every  man,”  meaning 
that  it  was  the  common  possession  of  every  man  and  that  it  made 
him  share  in  the  nature  of  God.  Fox  made  this  Light  the  ultimate 
authority  for  the  individual  and  for  the  Church.  It  has  been  de- 
fined as  “that  which  will  bring  men  into  an  experimental  unity  with 
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William  Penn’s  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  under  the  Elm  Tree  at 
Sliackamaxon,  Philadelphia,  1682.  This  fanciful  picture  is  from  a print  made 
in  1775  after  Benjamin  West's  painting.  [Pest  portrays  Penn  as  a corpulent 
old  man,  but  in  fact  Penn  was  only  thirty-eight  at  the  time. 

God  and  through  unity  with  God  to  unity  with  their  fellow- 
Christians  if  they  turn  to  it  and  avoid  the  evil  which  it  shows  to 
them.”  (R.  H.  King,  George  Fox  and  the  Light  Within,  Phila., 
1940.) 

it  will  be  observed  at  once  that  a belief  in  such  a treasure  of 
illumination  possessed  in  common  by  all  the  sons  of  men  brings 
all  men  into  brotherhood  as  being  also  the  sons  of  God.  Millions 
of  Christians  through  the  ages  have  subscribed  to  this  belief,  even 
though  there  is  nothing  said  of  it  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Belief  in 
this  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and  action  consistent  with  the 
belief,  are  two  very  different  things.  The  Quaker,  however,  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  business  not  only  to  establish  harmony  between 
the  human  and  divine  elements  within  himself  but  also  harmonious 
relations  with  men  of  all  races  and  colors  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  In  short,  all  men  have  in  them  something  divine  and 
human  life  is  therefore  sacred.  Where  capital  punishment  or 
wholesale  vengeance  was  required,  the  Quakers  were  quite  content 
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to  leave  it  to  the  Lord.  This  conception  vastly  enhances  the  value 
of  human  life  and  the  importance  before  God  of  every  individual. 

The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is  felt  immediately  in  the  structure 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  Society  is  invariably  democratic, 
every  individual  being  responsible  to  God  for  the  execution  of  his 
spiritual  obligations,  and  responsible  to  his  fellow  members  for  his 
human  participation  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Society.  Hence, 
there  are  no  paid  ministers,  no  hierarchy,  no  human  compulsion. 
Meetings  for  both  worship  and  business  afford  each  member  his 
right  to  express  himself  under  divine  guidance.  Conclusions  are 
reached  not  by  votes,  but  by  an  approach  to  unity  through  search 
for  the  Truth,  which  by  its  nature  can  be  but  one  and  hence  lead 
to  unity.  For  three  hundred  years  this  procedure  has  prevailed  and, 
except  in  a few  cases  where  human  weakness  forsook  divine 
leadership,  it  has  worked. 

A logical  consequence  of  this  value  attributed  to  human  life  is 
the  Quaker  reluctance  to  take  part  in  war  as  organized  murder, 
as  well  as  the  refusal  to  have  any  part  in  the  judgment  of  capital 
punishment.  When  international  affairs  are  difficult,  the  Quaker 
has  recourse  to  protest,  petition,  or  the  Golden  Rule — which  may 
all  be  included  in  the  exercise  of  “passive  resistance.”  This  method 
of  securing  justice  and  the  right  has  been  often  associated  with 
“appeasement”  and  it  is  not  popular  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
the  Quaker  response  to  cruelty,  injustice,  and  intolerance  has  never 
been  popular.  In  a few  words,  it  implies  doing  the  best  you  can  to 
conform  to  Christ’s  teaching  and  then  leaving  the  result  in  God’s 
hands.  To  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  this  method  has  “worked” 
in  many  cases  and  would  have  perhaps  “worked”  in  many  more, 
if  it  had  been  honestly  tried. 

There  is  a second  reason  in  Quakerism  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  democracy.  This  second  reason  is  derived  from  the  first  prin- 
ciple just  described.  It  is  the  belief  in  “universal  grace”  as  opposed 
to  the  Calvinist  contention  that  grace  is  limited.  In  holding  to 
universal  grace  the  Quakers  believe  that  all  men  are  endowed  with 
the  ability  freely  granted  by  God  to  resist  evil  and  do  good,  if  they 
are  willing  to  exercise  this  ability.  This  free  grace  according  to 
St.  Paul  “hath  appeared  to  all  men”  leading  them  to  deny  un- 
godliness and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.  This  belief  is  a religious  expression  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
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Men  will  reciprocate  if  treated  kindly  and  justly.  This  is  the  basis 
of  Quaker  dealings  with  other  men,  even  of  enemies  and  of  other 
races.  Many  know  that  Penn  met  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania 
not  as  inferiors,  but  kindly  as  fellow  sons  of  God  ; yet,  fewer  know 
that  he  was  merely  applying  a fundamental  principle  of  his  religion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Quakers  believe  in  the  obligation  of  the 
individual  Christian  and  of  Christian  society  to  seek  perfection. 
Far  from  thinking  perfection  was  ever  attained  or  from  claiming 
to  be  a Holiness  Sect,  the  Quakers  nevertheless  could  never  feel 
satisfied  with  a partial  effort  or  a partial  success.  They  have  been 
in  their  intention,  at  least,  “perfectionists.”  The  term  is  often 
applied  to  housekeepers  who  are  always  looking  for  something  to 
clean  or  make  right.  The  Friends  have  been  like  that  in  their  social 
and  humanitarian  concerns.  They  feel  that  there  is  always  some 
improvement  which  can  be  made  and  which  ought  to  be  made. 
They  have  taken  literally  Christ’s  injunction  “Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect” and  they  see  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  much  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  Christian  is  called  to  seek  perfection  in  the  life 
of  himself  and  his  fellows.  This  explains  why  the  Quakers  have 
been  associated,  as  we  shall  see,  with  so  many  efforts  at  reform 
and  social  betterment.  If  all  men  are  equal,  then  all  are  worth 
consideration,  all  are  entitled  as  our  fellows  to  our  help,  relief, 
and  a fair  chance.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  almost  by 
definition  dedicated  to  missionary  effort  and  social  service. 

This  belief  that  men  are  called  to  perfection  in  the  Christian 
life  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  those  in  the  seventeenth  century 
who  felt  licensed  to  indulge  their  appetites  and  human  frailty.  Many 
Christians  have  felt  that  one  day  a week,  or  indeed  one  hour,  is 
quite  enough  time  to  devote  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  are 
bitterly  incensed  at  those  who  pretend  to  a more  rigorous  inter- 
pretation of  their  duty.  The  Quakers  shared  their  concern  for  god- 
liness with  the  Puritans  in  general,  but  they  mingled  with  it  a love 
for  their  fellow  men  which  did  not  always  mark  the  stern  attitude 
of  Puritanism  either  in  Old  or  New  England.  But  it  was  the 
Anglicans  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660  who  had 
no  use  for  this  more  exacting  conception  of  Christian  duty.  George 
Fox  said  more  than  once  in  speaking  of  other  church  members: 
“They  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  purity,  and  of  victory  over  sin 
and  the  devil ; for  they  said  they  could  not  believe  that  any  could 
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be  free  from  sin  on  this  side  the  grave"  ( Journal , Everyman’s  ed., 
p.  32),  and  he  says  “some  thought  I was  mad,  because  I advocated 
purity,  and  righteousness  and  perfection.”  {Ibid.,  p.  36.)  In  fact,  it 
has  never  made  for  popularity  to  proclaim  a high  standard  of 
conduct.  So  long  ago  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  apocryphal 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  ungodly  are  represented  as  saying  of  the 
righteous  man  : 

He  professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God:  and  he 
calleth  himself  the  child  of  the  Lord.  He  was  made  to 
reprove  our  thoughts.  He  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to 
behold:  for  his  life  is  not  like  other  men’s,  his  ways  are 
of  another  fashion.  We  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counter- 
feits ; he  abstaineth  from  our  ways  as  from  filthiness : he 
pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed,  and  maketh 
his  boast  that  God  is  his  father.  . . . Let  us  examine  him 
with  despitefulness  and  torture,  that  we  may  know  his 
weakness,  and  prove  his  patience. 

This  is  a perfect  description  of  the  reception  given  the  Quakers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  those  who  separated  their  religion 
from  their  conduct.  It  was  precisely  the  desire  of  the  Quakers  to 
live  out  their  religion  seven  days  in  the  week  that  irritated  so  many 
of  those  who  persecuted  them.  When  the  Quakers  will  have  their 
own  way  for  some  years  in  Pennsylvania,  we  shall  find  them 
proscribing  in  the  best  Puritan  fashion  “stage-plays,  cards,  dice, 
May-games,  gamesters,  masques,  revels,  bull-baitings,  cock-fight- 
ings, bear-baiting's,  and  the  like.”  Though  the  Quakers  like  the 
Puritans  have  with  time  become  much  more  liberal  in  their  attitude 
toward  amusements  and  recreations,  there  is  still  felt  among  them 
a decided  reserve  toward  any  pastime,  however  innocent  in  itself, 
which  threatens  the  priority  of  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

Closely  related  to  the  call  to  perfection  in  the  individual  is  the 
fourth  principle  which  we  must  attribute  to  Quakerism : the  belief 
in  the  continuing  revelation  of  God’s  will  to  those  who  inquire  and 
seek  for  it.  There  is  a profound  difference  in  attitude  between 
those  who  believe  that  the  world  is  getting  better  and  man  becom- 
ing more  God-like,  and  those  who  see  no  hope  in  the  mess  in 
which,  as  at  present,  the  world  finds  itself.  The  latter  believe  in  a 
“closed  revelation"  of  God’s  will  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  look 
back  to  the  first  years  of  Christianity  as  a golden  age  which  has 
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The  Slate  Roof  House,  since  destroyed,  was  located  on  South  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  served  as  William  Penn’s  city  residence  during  his  second 

visit  to  Pennsylvania. 

From  J.  F.  Watson’s  “Annals  of  Philadelphia ” 

never  been  and  never  will  be  approached  again.  These  are  people 
who  repeat  the  old  creeds  with  diminishing  faith  and  who  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  without  ever  taking  up  any  new 
business.  What  is  the  use?  Men  have  had  Christian  ideals  held 
up,  they  say,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  see  where  we  are  ! 
Those  who  believe  in  a continuing  revelation,  on  the  other  hand, 
look  for  new  revelations  of  spiritual  Truth.  For  them  the  Bible 
was  not  an  unchanging  blueprint  permanentlv  prescribing  a church- 
controlled  state  and  human  society.  To  the  Quakers  it  has  seemed 
that  God  has  promised  to  be  eternally  with  his  people  and  to  lead 
them  into  new  ways  of  righteousness  as  they  were  capable  of 
entering  upon  them.  Thus,  when  Penn  will  establish  a State  of 
his  own,  it  will  resemble  neither  Geneva  nor  Boston.  The  early 
years  of  Penn’s  government  did  not  contemplate  the  foundation  of 
a set  mold  but  of  a freely  evolving  democracy  under  divine  au- 
thority. It  was  to  be  what  has  been  called  a “theocratic  democracy.” 
Penn  knew  what  he  was  doing  in  1681  : “For  the  matters  of  liberty 
and  privilege,  I purpose  that  which  is  extraordinary,  and  to  leave 
myself  and  successors  no  power  of  doing  mischief;  that  the  will 
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of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  a whole  country.”  Dog- 
matism and  toleration  are  at  opposite  poles ; so  are  a “closed 
revelation”  and  free  evolution.  It  took  some  courage  in  his  day 
for  a Proprietor  and  Governor  to  leave  the  fortunes  of  his  province 
to  the  men  of  the  future.  But  with  his  belief  in  a democracy  free 
to  evolve  under  divine  guidance,  he  could  have  done  no  otherwise. 
Pennsylvanians  have  benefited  by  this  Quaker  belief  in  a “con- 
tinuing revelation.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Quakers  holding  these  beliefs  very 
tenaciously  and  often  tactlessly  ran  into  persecution  in  England. 
Like  other  spiritual  reformers  on  the  Continent — Albigenses, 
Waldenses,  Collegiants,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Anabaptists, 
Schwenkfelders — they  sought  simple  sincerity  in  their  worship 
and  a high  standard  of  morality.  They  were  all  “Bible  Christians,” 
but  the  Quakers  did  not  regard  the  Bible  as  the  last  word.  As 
Penn  wrote  in  1672  in  his  Quakerism  a New  Nickname  for  Old 
Christianity  : 

We  believe  the  scriptures  to  contain  a declaration  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  in  and  to  those  ages  in  which 
they  were  written,  being  given  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
moving  in  the  hearts  of  holy  men  of  God ; that  they  ought 
also  to  be  believed,  read  and  fulfilled  in  our  day,  being 
useful  for  reproof  and  instruction,  that  the  man  may  be 
perfect.  . . . Yet  we  do  deny  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
ascribing  that  alone  to  Christ  himself,  and  that  not  with- 
out scripture  and  reason. 

The  Quakers  have  taken  their  conception  of  the  relation  of  Jesus 
to  God  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  in  particular  from  the 
opening  verses.  Their  church  organization  is  intended  to  be  a 
revival  of  primitive  Christian  society.  If  we  try  to  account  for  the 
vitality  of  Quakerism  as  compared  with  some  other  similar  re- 
ligious sects,  we  must  give  credit  to  the  hardy  manner  in  which  the 
early  Quakers  bore  their  persecutions,  to  the  outreach  of  their 
social  conception  of  all  men  as  brothers,  to  their  entrenched  faith 
that  God  is  in  man,  with  which  no  science  can  quibble,  and  finally 
to  the  organization  which  still  binds  Quakers  together  the  world 
over. 

Though  not  concerned  primarily  with  theological  questions,  the 
Quakers  had  to  defend  themselves  for  alleged  heresies  and  were 
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forced  to  engage  in  a bitter  pamphlet  war  after  the  manner  of  the 
times.  Of  these  men  who  could  defend  themselves  only  in  print 
Penn  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  for  three  decades  from  1668 
until  1698.  In  some  seventy  major  tracts  and  disputations  he  has 
left  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Quaker  faith  and  practice  in 
his  day.  It  is  not  always  recognized  that  he  himself  was  such  a 
valiant  defender  in  England  of  the  way  of  life  which  he  intended 
to  make  possible  when  he  came  to  found  a province  in  America. 
Indeed,  the  first  and  longest  of  his  imprisonments  for  eight  months 
in  the  Tower  was  for  alleged  reflections  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  which  the  Bishop  of  London  took  exception  in  1668. 

In  general,  however,  persecution  of  the  Quakers  arose  from 
other  causes.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  both  in  nonconformist 
chapels  and  in  Anglican  churches  for  a sort  of  “question  time” 
to  follow  the  sermon,  when  the  field  was  open  for  those  present 
to  make  further  remarks.  The  Quakers,  and  especially  Fox  himself, 
were  wont  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  “priests,”  as  they 
called  them,  what  they  thought  of  their  doctrine,  of  their  “steeple- 
houses,”  and  of  their  interpretations  which  they  called  “notions.” 
To  do  this  was  courageous  but  tactless  and  doubtless  productive 
of  little  good.  It  often  provided  the  faithful,  however,  with  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  riot  in  the  church  and  the  adjoining  church- 
yard. The  volunteer  speaker  was  often  dragged  out  by  the  heels, 
thrown  over  the  wall  into  the  gutter  and  stoned,  tossed  into  a 
frog  pond,  or  haled  before  a magistrate,  who  either  had  him 
flogged  or  put  in  the  stocks  for  disturbing  the  peace.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  fun  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  when  young  Quaker  women  invaded  the  university  towns  in 
hope  of  reforming  the  inhabitants. 

The  suffering  Friends  listed  all  these  happenings  and  the  con- 
temporary records  can  still  be  quoted  page  and  line.  Braithwaite, 
on  page  316  of  his  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  refers  this  custom 
to  “the  directions  given  to  Friends  by  Fox  in  1657,  to  keep  copies 
of  all  their  sufferings,  whether  for  tithes,  refusing  church-repairs, 
not  swearing,  not  putting  off  their  hats,  ill-treatment  at  meetings, 
or  when  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  steeple-houses.”  As  the 
Quakers  refused  to  go  to  church  and  to  be  baptized,  married,  or 
buried  under  its  protection,  they  logically  refused  to  pay  either 
tithes  for  its  support  or  funds  for  its  repairs.  As  they  held  only 
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one  standard  of  truthtelling',  they  claimed  their  affirmation  was 
enough  and  refused  to  take  or  administer  any  legal  oath,  even  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  As  they  held  all  men  to  be 
equal  at  a time  when  there  was  much  insincere  subservience  and 
obsequiousness,  they  refused  to  take  off  their  hats  even  in  court. 
As  they  tramped  the  roads  from  meeting  to  meeting,  they  were 
regarded  as  vagrants  and  were  hustled  by  the  constables  from 
parish  to  parish  in  fear  that  they  would  become  a public  charge. 
Beginning  in  1662  with  the  “Quaker  Act”  and  extending  until  the 
Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689,  the  Quakers  were 
under  nearly  constant  danger  of  imprisonment,  lines,  distraint  of 
goods,  and  exile.  In  particular,  the  two  Conventicle  Acts  of  1664 
and  1670  had  devastating  effects:  not  more  than  five  adults  beyond 
the  members  of  a household  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  a meet- 
ing under  color  of  religion  in  other  manner  than  as  allowed  by  the 
liturgy  of  the  Established  Church. 

Not  a Quaker  was  ever  sentenced  to  death  in  England  under 
these  harsh  laws,  as  we  have  seen  four  to  have  been  in  Boston  ; but 
the  suffering,  both  physical  and  mental,  endured  by  men  who  re- 
fused to  swear  or  to  remove  their  hats  in  court,  and  who  continued 
to  hold  their  meetings  publicly  regardless  of  consequences,  was 
indeed  pitiful.  An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  persecution  raged 
between  1660  and  1680  may  be  gained  from  a paper  presented  to 
the  King  and  Parliament  in  1680  entitled  “The  Case  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  stated  in  relation  to  the  late  and  present  suffering, 
especially  upon  old  statutes  made  against  Popish  recusants.”  This 
memorial  is  based  upon  the  local  records  of  sufferings  over  a period 
of  twenty  years  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  rehearses 
the  following  facts:  243  Friends  have  died  in  prison;  276  are  still 
in  prison  in  England  and  Wales,  “divers  of  them  closely  confined 
. . . for  several  years  past”;  for  meeting  and  refusing  to  swear, 
9,437  have  been  imprisoned,  “some  of  whom  have  had  the  sentence 
of  praemunire  |i.e.,  confiscation  of  property  and  banishment  from 
the  realm]  passed  upon  them”  ; for  not  conforming  to  the  public 
worship  [ i.e. , the  Anglican  service]  624  Friends  have  been  “ex- 
communicated and  imprisoned” ; and  for  “meeting  together  to 
worship  God”  198  have  been  sentenced  for  banishment.  The  total 
sufferers  in  these  categories  in  twenty  years  reaches  10,778.  This 
was  the  state  of  his  fellow  Quakers  from  which  Penn  sought  relief. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  an  asylum  even  beyond  seas 
would  be  welcome  to  many  of  his  coreligionists.  It  is  time  now  to 
learn  how  Penn  proved  to  be  the  one  man  who  could  have  founded 
Pennsylvania  in  the  way  he  did. 

William  Penn  was  converted  to  Quakerism  in  1667  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  the  same  age  which  had  been  so  significant  for 
George  Fox  in  1647.  William  was  the  eldest  child  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn  and  of  a mother  of  Dutch  descent.  He  had  been 
taught  by  tutors,  had  spent  two  years  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  two  more  years  in  study  on  the  Continent,  had  read  some  law 
to  advantage  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  look 
after  family  estates,  and  while  there  had  acquitted  himself  well  in 
arms.  All  this  education  was  that  of  a well-to-do  youth  and  was 
intended  by  the  Admiral  to  fit  his  heir  for  an  important  post  in 
government  or  at  court.  The  Admiral’s  hopes  were  completely 
dashed  by  the  association  of  his  son  with  the  despised  and  ridiculed 
Quakers.  The  youth  was  cut  off  from  all  prospect  of  promotion 
and  honor  at  court.  One  can  have  much  sympathy  for  the  fiery 
Admiral  in  his  disappointment,  but  we  may  reflect  that  Penn  would 
never  have  founded  Pennsylvania,  had  he  been  like  so  manv  other 
hangers-on,  a mere  courtier  of  the  last  Stuarts. 

In  1672  Penn  made  a brilliant  Quaker  alliance  with  Gulielma 
Springett,  stepdaughter  of  Isaac  Penington.  By  her  he  had  seven 
children,  only  three  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  In  1677  he  made 
a second  visit  to  Holland  and  the  Rhine  country,  making  many 
contacts  with  religious  minority  groups  and  visiting  Elizabeth. 
Princess  Palatine  at  Herwerden  in  Westphalia,  who  was  herself  a 
cousin  of  the  reigning  Stuarts.  The  Admiral  had  died  in  1670 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  leaving  his  eldest  son  a comparatively 
wealthy  young  man  with  an  annual  income  said  to  be  1 ,500  pounds 
at  the  time.  With  this  fortune  and  with  the  estates  which  he  and 
his  wife  either  inherited  or  acquired,  Penn  may  be  regarded  as  a 
country  gentleman  with  many  interests  in  agriculture,  natural  and 
political  science,  and  religion.  Absorbed  in  domestic  duties  and  in 
his  incessant  service  as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  Quakerism,  he 
was  indeed  a busy  man.  As  a private  citizen  he  had  much  to  make 
him  happy.  But  his  coreligionists  were  exposed  to  a withering 
persecution  during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  occupation  with 
America.  The  second  Conventicle  Act  of  1670  put  more  teeth 
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in  what  was  already  severe  legislation.  Under  this  Act  a single 
justice  without  jury  could  convict.  Upon  nonconformist  attend- 
ants at  unauthorized  religious  conventicles  fines  of  five  and  ten 
shillings  were  imposed.  A person  preaching  at  a conventicle  was  to 
be  fined  twenty  pounds  for  a first  and  forty  pounds  for  any  further 
offence,  while  anyone  harboring  a conventicle  was  to  be  fined 
twenty  pounds.  Officers  of  the  law  and  justices  were  heavily  fined 
in  their  turn  for  failure  to  enforce  the  law.  As  all  Quaker  meetings 
for  worship  were  held  openly  and  in  public,  the  Friends  proved  to 
be  easy  game  for  the  official  persecutors.  Informers  who  shared  in 
the  fines  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  reporting  the  meetings  and 
those  who  were  present.  The  heavy  fines  repeatedly  imposed  im- 
poverished many  families  and  the  prisons  were  full  of  those  who 
would  not  appear  under  oath  in  their  own  defense.  A conviction 
could  be  obtained  at  any  time  without  going  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  by  simply  offering  the  defendant  an  oath  which  it  was  known 
he  would  not  take. 

This  sad  state  of  affairs  might  have  spelled  ruin  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  had  not  some  justices  favored  the  Quakers  whom  they 
knew  to  be  loyal  subjects  and  worthy  neighbors.  Periods  of  com- 
parative leniency  were  interspersed  between  attacks  of  violent 
persecution,  and  these  intermissions  gave  the  Quakers  time  to 
strengthen  their  resistance.  The  most  objectionable  features  of  this 
era  of  persecution  were  first,  that  true  religion  was  sacrificed  to 
the  bigotrv  of  the  entrenched  powers  of  church  and  state  under 
the  Restoration;  second,  that  juries  of  one’s  peers  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  many  civil  trials  and  that  victims  were  required  to 
pay  high  jail  fees  for  the  necessities  of  life;  finally,  that  judicial 
oaths  were  required  and  acted  as  a technical  disbarment  of  Quaker 
testimony  and  of  Quaker  participation  as  citizens  in  an  Anglican 
state.  Indeed,  it  was  not  possible  on  this  last  account  for  a Quaker 
to  sit  in  Parliament  or  to  attend  Oxford  or  Cambridge  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  his  incessant  activity  as  a preacher  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania,  like  Fox  himself  and  many  others, 
should  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  authorities.  On  August  14,  1670, 
Penn  with  another  Friend  named  William  Mead  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  causing  a riot  in  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  The 
meetinghouse  had  been  closed  by  the  authorities  and,  as  was  their 
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custom,  the  Friends  were  standing  quietly  at  worship  in  the  street 
outside  the  house.  Penn  was  preaching  when  “some  watchmen  with 
halberds  and  musketeers  came  to  take  him  down  while  he  was 
speaking.”  He  and  Mead  were  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
committed  for  riot.  As  the  charge  was  riot  and  not  violation  of 
the  Conventicle  Act,  they  had  the  benefit  of  a jury  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  a few  days  later.  The  trial  continued  for  four  sessions  and 
is  one  of  the  epoch-making  trials  in  that  it  established  the  right 
of  juries  to  disregard  the  prejudice  of  a browbeating  judge.  Be- 
cause of  a faulty  indictment  and  of  conflicting  evidence  the  jury 
refused  to  return  a verdict  of  guilt  of  riot  but  confined  itself  to 
finding  the  defendants  guilty  of  “preaching  in  Gracechurch  Street.” 
Penn  and  Mead  defended  themselves  without  counsel,  but  in  legal 
history  the  real  heroes  of  the  trial  are  the  jurors  who  suffered 
imprisonment,  starvation,  and  indignities  at  the  hands  of  an  en- 
raged court  without  flinching  in  their  duty  to  return  a verdict  in 
accord  with  the  evidence.  The  jurymen  took  their  case  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas  and  were  upheld  in  their  resistance  by  a 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  W.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  William 
Penn,  said  of  these  famous  trials  that  they  “gave  a new  meaning 
• — infused  a new  life — into  the  institution  of  the  jury.  . . . From 
that  day  the  jury  ceased  to  be  a mere  institution — it  became  a 
living  power  in  the  state : a power  not  inferior  to  either  King  or 
Commons.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  as  a result  of  this  trial  in  which  he  came 
face  to  face  with  bigotry  and  ignorance,  Penn  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  religious  toleration.  Again  and 
again  in  the  following  years  he  printed  and  circulated  pamphlets 
favoring  toleration  as  a practical  measure  for  strengthening  the 
state  and  engaging  the  loyalty  of  its  nonconformist  subjects. 
The  Founder  will  give  full  expression  to  his  generous  convictions 
in  the  provisions  he  made  for  Pennsylvania. 

Obstinate  in  what  many  will  feel  to  be  a worthy  cause,  Penn 
was  again  arrested,  this  time  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  for 
preaching  at  Wheeler  Street  Meeting  in  the  following  year.  This 
time  he  was  tried  without  benefit  of  jury  and  was  convicted  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  This  was 
an  old  oath  dating  from  Elizabeth’s  time  and  directed  against  the 
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Papists  of  her  day,  and  now  revived  to  serve  against  the  Quakers. 
This  time  it  was  to  Newgate  that  Penn  went  and  there  he  stayed 
for  six  months  in  “the  common  stinking  goal,  among  the  felons.” 
In  this  sink  of  iniquity  he  finished  his  first  great  treatise  on  re- 
ligious toleration  entitled  The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science. 

Now  that  we  have  tried  very  summarily  to  place  Penn  in  the 
religious  setting  he  had  chosen  for  himself  with  full  appreciation 
of  its  worldly  limitations,  let  us  enumerate  the  special  qualifica- 
tions he  had  for  filling  the  great  role  which  was  to  fall  to  him 
in  1681.  He  was  well  enough  born  to  associate  on  an  equality  with 
any  of  his  contemporaries  above  or  below.  He  had  the  instincts 
ol  a gentleman  and  an  education  far  beyond  the  limits  of  most 
of  his  coreligionists  and  indeed  of  his  worldly  friends.  He  was  rich 
enough  to  undertake  the  large  and  expensive  enterprise  of  coloni- 
zation. We  know  him  to  have  been  of  a hardy  constitution  and  no 
illness  of  consequence  is  reported  of  him  before  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  Birth,  health,  wealth,  education,  all  favored  future  distinc- 
tion. These  qualities  were  combined  in  no  other  Quaker  of  his 
time.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  them  in  his  case  might  have  dis- 
qualified him  as  a colonizer.  But  he  possessed  them  all.  Yet  they 
would  all  have  been  unavailing  in  his  case,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumstances  we  must  now  relate. 

When  Admiral  Penn  died  in  1670,  the  King  was  quite  heavily 
in  his  debt  for  unpaid  salary  and  for  funds  advanced  by  the 
Admiral.  In  1680  the  debt  with  interest  was  still  unpaid  to  his 
heirs  and  then  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  The  King 
had  no  ready  funds  to  spare  for  such  an  unalluring  purpose  and 
was  quite  content  to  “let  sleeping  dogs  lie.”  William  Penn,  as 
the  Admiral’s  heir,  decided  for  reasons  not  clearly  specified  to 
ask  the  King  for  territory  in  America  in  lieu  of  a cash  payment. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  needed  money;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  did,  and  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  a wilderness 
three  thousand  miles  away  was  not  a very  quick  method  of  raising 
funds.  In  a letter  to  some  friends  written  in  April  1681  he  refers 
to  the  debt  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  “that  had  I not  been  what 
1 am,  I had  long  ago  obtained.”  The  context  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  meaning  of  this  cryptic  remark  is  that  if  he  had  not  been  a 
( )uaker,  he  would  have  been  paid  long  ago. 
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The  territory  asked  for  lay  west  of  the  Delaware  River  and 
between  the  grant  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  south  and  New  York 
on  the  north ; the  western  limits  were  of  course  indefinite.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  discussion  which  ensued 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  The  King  signified  his  willingness  to  sanction 
the  grant  and  thus  discharge  the  debt  without  cost  to  himself.  The 
southern  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  dispute  for  nearly  a century 
until  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  finally  settled  it,  while  parts  of 
northern  Pennsylvania  were  claimed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
under  former  grants  by  both  Connecticut  and  New  York.  The 
important  fact  to  remember  is  that  there  was  much  reluctance 
among  the  royal  advisers  to  charter  another  proprietary  govern- 
ment. Policy  was  changing  in  the  mother  country  and  now  favored 
the  establishment  of  crown  colonies  only.  The  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  later  James  II,  both  favored  Penn’s  request,  however, 
out  of  a sense  of  obligation  for  the  important  naval  services  of 
the  late  Admiral.  It  would  appear  that  the  two  royal  brothers 
were  moved  by  personal  considerations,  while  their  professional 
advisers  were  on  the  watch  for  England’s  interests  in  maintaining 
a close  grip  on  her  American  colonies.  Pennsylvania  was  next  to 
the  last  proprietary  government  to  be  sanctioned  in  America,  and 
its  charter  shows  interesting  provisions  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  England.  Together  with  the  Calvert  proprietorship  in 
Maryland,  that  of  the  Penns  was  the  only  one  to  survive  until  the 
American  Revolution.  By  that  time  all  the  others  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  religious  or  trading  groups  to  whom  their 
charters  had  been  granted  originally. 

If  Penn  had  been  a busy  man  before  1681  when  on  March  4th 
he  received  the  charter  from  Charles  II,  he  was  still  busier  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a century.  He  had  great  interests  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  henceforth  still  greater  ones  in  America.  Between  the 
granting  of  the  charter  in  1681  until  his  return  to  England  in  1684, 
Penn’s  time  must  have  been  largely  occupied  with  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  province  and  providing  for  the  government  of  its 
first  colonists.  Though  we  lack  any  continuous  journal  of  the 
Founder,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  extensive  correspondence, 
much  of  which  naturally  refers  to  Pennsylvania.  In  an  enthusiastic 
letter  of  March,  1681,  he  tells  how  he  wanted  to  call  his  new  country 
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16S2.  From  a drawing  by  Arnold  Anderson,  iyyi,  in  The  Historical  Society 

of  Pennsylvania. 

New  Wales  or  Sylvania,  but  he  could  not  prevail  over  the  King’s 
insistence  that  it  should  be  called  Pennsylvania,  “a  name  the  King 
would  give  it  in  honor  of  my  father,”  . . . “whom  he  often  men- 
tions with  praise.”  So  there  we  have  indisputable  evidence  that 
Pennsylvania  is  named  after  a nearly  forgotten  admiral  and  not 
after  its  Founder,  his  famous  son. 

How  and  why  had  Penn  become  interested  in  American  coloniza- 
tion? The  foremost  reason  was  the  necessity  of  finding  an  asylum 
where  his  own  Quaker  fellow  sufiferers  and  other  victims  of  in- 
tolerance might  find  peace  and  justice.  The  profit  promised  by  the 
enterprise  was  a secondary  consideration  hut  a necessary  one,  for 
with  a growing  family  Penn  could  not  undertake  the  expense  of 
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colonization  without  a prospect  of  recovering  his  outlay  and  the 
principal  sum  of  the  royal  debt.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  seeking  a refuge  for  religious  sufferers:  all  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  and  Maryland  emphasized  this  purpose.  Speaking  of 
his  own  interest  in  obtaining  Pennsylvania  rather  than  a cash  dis- 
charge of  the  roval  obligation,  he  says : 

Perhaps  this  way  of  satisfaction  has  more  of  the  hand 
of  God  in  it.  than  a downright  payment ; this  I can  say, 
that  I had  an  opening  of  joy  as  to  these  parts,  in  the  year 
1661,  at  Oxford,  twenty  years  since;  and  as  my  under- 
standing and  inclination  have  been  much  directed  to  ob- 
serve and  reprove  mischiefs  in  governments,  so  it  is  now 
put  in  my  power  to  settle  one. 

To  have  been  thinking  of  America  as  a refuge  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  can  onlv  be  explained,  I think,  by  the  general  current 
interest  in  literary  Utopias  and  in  British  colonization,  fortified 
later  by  conversations  with  Fox  and  other  returned  missionaries 
from  America  where  the  Quakers  had  at  one  time  considered 
founding  a colony  on  the  Susquehanna.  Finally,  for  several  years 
he  had  by  fortuitous  circumstances  become  concerned  in  the  owner- 
ship and  government  of  West  New  Jersey,  which  was  founded  as 
a proprietary  colonv  and  remained  so  until  1702.  Indeed,  Penn 
was  responsible  for  the  draft  of  a constitution  for  West  New 
Jersey  and  there  anticipated  in  principle  all  the  important  features 
of  his  later  laws  for  Pennsylvania.  He  could  not  be  quite  satisfied, 
however,  with  his  participation  in  Jersey  affairs,  because  there  he 
was  only  one  of  several  and  could  not  have  an  entirely  free  hand. 
But  his  experience  gathered  in  Jersey  affairs  brought  the  neighbor- 
ing territory  across  the  Delaware  immediately  to  his  attention. 

It  is  in  accord  with  the  facts  to  state  that  Penn  was  greater  as 
a political  theorist  and  idealist  than  as  a practical  administrator. 
In  this  case  the  foundation  documents  which  he  prepared  before 
leaving  England  are  the  truest  statement  of  his  generous  intention 
to  establish  a self-governing  democracy  under  divine  guidance. 
One  should  read  these  documents  to  appreciate  his  original  idealism 
with  its  novel  aspirations. 

Penn  wrote  and  spoke  with  great  ease  and  fluency,  if  not  always 
with  the  clearness  which  we  should  expect  today.  He  had,  however, 
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the  capacity  for  epigrammatic  and  succinct  statement  which  he 
employed  in  his  well-known  Fruits  of  Solitude  and  in  his  lesser- 
known  Fruits  of  a Father’s  Love.  The  original  Frames  and  Laws 
Agreed  upon  in  England  have  so  often  been  reprinted  and  com- 
mented upon  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them  here  in  detail.  We 
may  confine  ourselves  to  the  portions  which  reflect  Penn’s  religious 
concern  and  the  Quaker  “testimonies”  which  have  left  their  im- 
pression upon  our  latter-day  liberties  and  rights.  With  this  limita- 
tion of  our  purpose  we  may  now  turn  to  Penn  the  Founder  and 
lawmaker.  Not  ignorant  of  political  systems,  he  was  called  upon 
to  prepare  a frame  for  a democracy  in  a land  he  had  never  seen, 
for  people  who  were  not  yet  there,  and  to  meet  contingencies  of 
which  he  could  have  no  idea.  This  was  the  first  and  the  last  chance 
a Quaker  ever  had  to  found  a government  based  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  libertv,  and  democracy.  We  may  be  sure  that  his  effort 
will  be  consistent  with  the  religious  philosophy  he  had  already 
adopted  and  of  which  he  had  become  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  an 
outstanding  exemplar.  Quakers  are  mystics,  but  they  have  proved 
to  be  practical  mystics.  That  is,  they  have  sought  to  apply  in  human 
relations  the  principles  which  their  understanding  of  Christianity 
has  emphasized.  This  is  what  Penn  will  try  to  do. 


II 


THE  QUAKERS’  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Europeans  who  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica proclaimed  one  or  two  of  the  following  reasons  for  doing  so : 
the  natives  were  to  be  Christianized  and  civilized ; the  country  was 
to  be  commercials  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  homeland : an 
asylum  was  to  be  found  for  those  who  were  being  persecuted  at 
home.  W ith  the  exception  of  the  French  Jesuits  in  Canada  and 
John  Eliot  in  New  England,  relatively  few  Europeans  worked  hard 
as  religious  missionaries.  We  are  thus  left  with  the  second  and 
third  motive  as  the  determining  factors  in  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican civilization.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies  on  this  continent 
founded  by  Englishmen,  which  alone  concern  us,  the  search  for  an 
asylum  was  the  initial  motive,  but  the  exploitation  of  these  colonies 
inevitably  followed  and  prevailed  as  the  dominating  factor  in  their 
later  development  and  in  their  relations  to  the  mother  country. 

The  founding  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Quakers 
was  due  entirely  to  the  need  they  felt  for  relief  from  persecution 
and  for  better  economic  conditions.  What  the  persecution  had  been 
for  thirty  years  we  have  already  seen.  That  Pennsylvania  became 
the  richest  of  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  due  to  its 
natural  resources,  its  favored  location,  and  perhaps  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  first  immigrants  did  not  come  primarily  in 
search  of  wealth.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earliest  New  England 
colonies,  these  Quakers  from  the  British  Isles  and  Low  Germans 
from  the  Rhine  Valley  came  to  seek  freedom  of  worship  and 
conscience.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  men  of  New 
England  is  due  to  their  determination  to  settle  a country  where  no 
man  should  longer  suffer  for  conscience’s  sake  and  where  freedom 
of  worship  should  prevail.  When  religion  was  at  stake,  the  Quakers 
believed  in  “the  open  shop” ; the  men  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut sought  to  establish  “the  closed  shop.”  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  New  England  conception  looked  backward  and  has 
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been  totally  rejected;  the  Quaker  conception  looked  forward  and 
has  invariably  prevailed  in  our  country. 

With  certain  reservations  in  favor  of  the  crown,  Penn  was  per- 
mitted by  his  charter  to  establish  any  kind  of  government  he  chose. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  would  of  course  choose  to  form  a 
government  based  on  laws  consistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quaker  faith.  In  Penn’s  intention  Pennsylvania  was 
to  be  a place  where  Quakers  could  live  in  accordance  with  their 
practical  application  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  only  time  in  history 
when  Quakers  had  a chance  to  establish  a government  consistent 
with  their  religion.  This  government  has  been  much  praised  and 
often  criticized.  It  was  devised  for  Quakers,  and  might  have  been 
more  successful  if  none  but  Quakers  had  lived  under  it.  But  that 
supposition  is  beside  the  point.  Its  importance,  however,  as  an  his- 
torical exhibit  is  unquestioned.  People  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions were  welcome  to  colonize  Pennsylvania  and  they  did  so  in 
great  numbers  during  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the  arrival  of 
many  colonists  who  did  not  share  the  Quaker  way  of  life,  but  who 
wished  to  share  in  the  popular  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the 
province,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  control  of  political  affairs  should 
gradually  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  into  the  hands  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  The  passing  of  Quaker  polit- 
ical control,  however,  took  place  very  gradually  and  was  not  com- 
plete until  the  Revolution.  Indeed,  it  might  be  shown  that  until  the 
present  day  certain  Quaker  traits,  both  good  and  bad,  have  re- 
mained characteristic  of  Pennsylvania’s  population.  Merged  in 
recent  times  with  the  traits  of  the  German  immigrants  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  colonizers,  to  whom  attention  has  been 
called  in  other  monographs  of  this  series,  these  traits  combine  to 
give  Pennsylvania  its  individual  character  as  a State. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  liberty  was  left  to  Penn  by  the  royal 
charter  to  establish  such  a government  as  he  chose.  A few  im- 
portant limitations  were  imposed.  Penn  and  all  tenants  under 
him  were  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  King  and  his  successors  as 
sovereigns,  in  evidence  of  which  fealty  two  beaver  skins  were  to 
be  paid  annually  at  Windsor.  Thus  was  the  pale  remnant  of  the 
feudal  relation  preserved  in  theory.  Next,  laws  enacted  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  to  be  submitted  within  five  years  for  approval  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  All  produce  exported  by  the  prov- 
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ince  was  to  be  imported  into  an  English  port,  from  whence  after  a 
year  it  could  be  reshipped  elsewhere  by  paying  the  usual  duties 
under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  day.  The  King  was  to  levy  no 
taxes  or  customs  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Proprietor  or  the  popular  assembly  or  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  This  last  provision  made  no  trouble  until  near  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Proprietor  was  to  maintain  an  attorney 
or  agent  in  London  to  answer  for  and  give  satisfaction  for  any 
defaults,  misdemeanors  or  neglect  of  the  laws  of  navigation ; lack- 
ing such  satisfaction,  the  government  might  be  lawfully  taken  over 
by  the  crown,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
by  the  Proprietor  or  his  tenants.  Finally,  as  a restriction,  no  corre- 
spondence was  allowed  with  enemies  of  England,  and  no  hostile 
action  toward  any  people  in  league  or  amity  with  England.  These 
were  the  strings  devised  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  order  to  remind  Penn  of  his  responsibility  to  the 
crown.  If  the  province  at  any  time  was  not  administered  by  laws 
consonant  with  reason  and  with  the  laws  of  England,  the  govern- 
ment might  be  taken  over  by  the  crown,  as  it  was  for  two  years 
1692-1694. 

Two  features  of  the  charter  are  somewhat  unexpected.  The 
Bishop  of  London  introduced  the  provision  that  if  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  should  desire  a resident  minister 
in  the  province,  he  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  duties  “without 
any  denial  or  molestation  whatever.”  This  was  hardly  necessary 
to  demand  from  a man  of  Penn's  liberality.  Moreover,  the  charter 
conferred  upon  Penn  the  powers  of  a “Captain-General  of  an 
army,"  to  muster,  train  and  employ  men  in  war  against  enemies 
and  robbers  by  sea  or  land.  These  were  powers  which  he  would  not 
employ,  and  his  refusal  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
losing  the  government  for  two  years. 

No  sooner  was  the  charter  granted  than  Penn  began  the  formula- 
tion of  his  ideas  of  government  and  colonization.  The  few  Eu- 
ropeans— Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns,  and  English — already  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Delaware  he  assured  by  letter  of  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions : 


You  are  now  fixed  at  the  mercy  of  no  governor  that 
comes  to  make  his  fortune  great ; you  shall  be  governed 
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Several  months  after  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  granted  to  him, 
Penn  wrote  this  letter  to  be  communicated  to  the  Indians  by  his  officers  zvho 
preceded  him  to  the  colony. 

From  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


by  laws  of  your  own  making,  and  live  a free,  and  if  you 
will,  a sober  and  industrious  people.  I shall  not  usurp 
the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God  has  furnished 
me  with  a better  resolution. 

Later  in  1681  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  the  Indians  as  to 
fellow  sons  of  God : “This  great  God  hath  written  his  law  in  our 
hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught  and  commanded  to  love,  and 
help,  and  do  good  to  one  another.”  He  assured  them  that  he 
would  take  no  advantage  of  them,  as  some  others  had  done : “I 
am  not  such  a man,  as  is  well  known  in  my  own  country.”  This 
is  interesting  because  it  reveals  Penn  and  his  ideals  as  so  well 
known  in  England  that  he  could  not  speak  to  the  Indians  other- 
wise than  as  he  did. 

The  first  document  in  the  development  of  the  laws  of  the  prov- 
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ince  is  the  “Concessions  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  1681“ 
agreed  to  in  July  by  Penn  and  those  who  were  already  joined  with 
him  as  "adventurers  and  purchasers.”  The  first  ten  articles  reveal 
Penn’s  concern  for  the  details  of  land  purchases  and  the  laying 
out  of  a city,  while  several  of  the  following  articles  give  further 
evidence  of  his  intention  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Indians  : they  shall 
not  be  overreached  in  bargains,  nor  deceived  by  false  representa- 
tions, but  all  exchange  with  them  shall  be  in  public  markets  and 
under  supervision ; moreover,  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to 
a jury  of  six  planters  and  six  natives  “that  so  we  may  live  friendly 
together  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  preventing  all  occasions  of  heart- 
burnings and  mischief.”  The  novel  feature  of  Penn’s  dealings  with 
the  Indians  is  not  that  he  bought  their  lands  for  such  trinkets  as 
they  valued,  for  other  colonists  had  done  this;  but  the  significant 
fact  is  his  determination  from  afar,  while  he  had  never  seen  an 
Indian,  to  treat  them  as  brothers  and  win  their  confidence  and 
friendship.  This  he  did,  as  is  well  known,  and  his  religious  descend- 
ants until  this  day  are  welcome  everywhere  among  Indians  as 
representatives  of  the  same  virtues  traditionally  associated  by  them 
with  "Onas,”  as  they  called  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  “Charter  of  Liberties,”  1682,  deals  chiefly  with  procedure 
of  elections  and  legislative  powers,  and  contains  nothing  of  peculiar 
Quaker  inspiration  unless  it  be  that  “the  Governor  and  Provincial 
Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools  and  encourage  and 
reward  the  authors  of  useful  science  and  laudable  inventions  in 
the  said  province.” 

But  it  was  in  the  Preface  of  the  “Frame  of  Government  of 
Pennsylvania,”  1682,  that  Penn  really  revealed  the  spiritual  ground 
of  his  foreign  undertaking.  He  starts  by  asserting  the  necessity  of 
law  in  human  society  as  authorized  by  God  and  further  stated  by 
St.  Paul.  Penn’s  conclusion  is  that  “This  settles  the  divine  right 
of  government  beyond  exception"  and  he  adds  his  very  significant 
belief  that  “government  seems  to  me  a part  of  religion  itself,  a 
thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end.”  As  for  forms  of  govern- 
ment. “any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever 
be  the  frame)  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a party  to 
those  laws,  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion.” 
The  important  thing  for  Penn,  as  for  any  thoughtful  person,  is 
that  the  character  of  men  is  more  important  than  the  form  of 
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government : “Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men 
give  them ; and  as  governments  are  made  and  moved  by  men,  so 
by  them  they  are  ruined  too."  For  “good  men  will  never  want 
[i.e.  lack]  good  laws,  nor  suffer  ill  ones."  Fully  sensible  of  his 
responsibility  before  God,  he  concludes  that  “we  have  (with 
reverence  to  God,  and  good  conscience  to  men)  to  the  best  of  our 
skill,  contrived  and  composed  the  frame  and  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  great  end  of  all  government,  viz. : to  support  power  in 
reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse 
of  power."  Never,  it  would  seem,  was  a government  conceived 
more  consistent  with  what  Penn  himself  called  his  undertaking,  a 
“Floly  Experiment." 

Among  the  "Laws  Agreed  upon  in  England”  in  1682  we  may 
for  our  present  purpose  point  out  only  those  which  reflect  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Quakers  in  England.  After  providing  penalties  for 
any  bribery  in  elections  and  stipulating  that  no  public  taxes  shall 
be  levied  “but  by  a law  for  that  purpose  made,”  Penn  comes  to 
the  rights  of  defendants  and  juries  and  the  good  order  of  prisons. 
Here  he  was  on  familiar  ground.  He  and  his  first  colonists  had 
personal  experience  of  the  backward  judicial  system  in  Stuart 
England,  and  what  he  now  provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
defendant  has  become  the  inalienable  right  of  those  caught  in  the 
toils  of  the  law  in  American  procedure. 

The  most  important  of  these  legal  provisions  are  as  follows : 
all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  justice  shall  neither  be  sold,  denied 
nor  delayed ; all  persons  may  plead  their  own  cause  themselves ; 
every  complainant  must  declare  in  court  that  he  believes  in  con- 
science that  his  cause  is  just,  and  the  party  complained  against 
must  be  served  in  person  with  a copy  of  the  complaint  ten  days 
before  he  is  summoned  to  appear ; that  all  pleadings,  processes  and 
records  shall  be  short  and  in  English ; that  all  trials  shall  be  by 
twelve  peers  or  equals  of  the  neighborhood  selected  from  a sheriff’s 
panel  of  twenty-four,  with  reasonable  challenges  to  be  admitted ; 
all  fees  shall  be  moderate  in  accordance  with  a public  scale  in  every 
court;  all  prisons  shall  he  work-houses,  one  in  every  county;  all 
persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great ; all  persons  wrongfully 
imprisoned,  or  prosecuted  at  law,  shall  have  double  damages  against 
the  informer  or  prosecutor — a direct  reflection  of  the  professional 
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informers  in  England ; that  all  prisons  shall  be  free  as  to  fees, 
food  and  lodging.  Of  course,  the  English  common  law  underlay 
much  of  this,  but  the  cruel  severity  of  contemporary  justice  in 
England  was  by  Penn  greatly  tempered.  Nowhere  was  this  so  evi- 
dent as  in  the  restriction  of  the  penalty  of  capital  punishment  to 
murder  and  treason,  instead  of  its  application  to  a long  list  of 
felonies  such  as  piracy,  arson,  burglary,  rape  and  abduction  of 
which  Sir  James  Eitzjames  Stephen  gives  the  details  in  his  History 
of  the  Criminal  Lazo  of  England,  I,  467.  It  appears  certain  that 
a.-'  a Quaker  Penn  would  not  have  excepted  even  murder  and 
treason,  but  that  he  had  to  yield  his  Quaker  testimony  against 
capital  punishment  in  order  to  be  “consonant  with  the  laws  of 
England.” 

There  had  been  embarrassing  conflict  in  England  over  the 
legality  of  Friends'  marriages  because  they  were  not  performed 
with  the  assistance  of  any  priest  or  minister.  It  was  therefore 
stipulated  in  1682  that  in  Pennsylvania 

all  marriages  (not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  as  to 
nearness  of  blood  and  affinity  by  marriage)  should  be  en- 
couraged; but  the  parents,  or  guardians,  shall  be  first 
consulted,  and  the  marriage  shall  be  published  before  it 
be  solemnized ; and  it  shall  be  solemnized  by  taking  one 
another  as  man  and  wife,  before  credible  witnesses  ; and  a 
certificate  of  the  whole,  under  the  hands  of  parties  and 
witnesses,  shall  be  brought  to  the  proper  register  of  that 
county,  and  shall  be  registered  in  his  office. 

Ibis  precise  procedure  is  still  followed  by  Friends  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  in  America  it  is  regarded  as  legally  binding. 

Closely  connected  with  the  sanctity  of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage in  Quaker  eyes  was  the  provision  for  accurate  family  records 
which  has  distinguished  the  history  of  the  Society : 

There  shall  be  a register  for  births,  marriages,  burials, 
wills,  and  letters  of  administration,  distinct  from  the 
other  registry, 

and  further 

there  shall  be  a register  for  all  servants,  where  their 
names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  payment  shall  be 
registered. 
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Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in  its  effect  upon  the  Quakers 
as  responsible  and  participating  citizens  was  the  provision : 

That  all  witnesses,  coming,  or  called,  to  testify  their 
knowledge  in  or  to  any  matter  or  thing,  in  any  court,  or 
before  any  lawful  authority,  within  the  said  province, 
shall  there  give  or  deliver  in  their  evidence,  or  testimony, 
by  solemnly  promising  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  matter,  or  thing  in 
question. 

Thus  was  the  legal  equivalence  of  an  affirmation  with  an  oath 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Quaker  conscience,  and  after 
prolonged  contests  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  equivalence  is 
now  recognized  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  both  in  courts  and  in  asserting  allegiance.  President  Hoover 
was  consistent  as  a Quaker  in  making  affirmation  at  his  inaugura- 
tion in  1929.  Oath-taking  is  a curious  and  futile  survival  of  a legal 
fiction  which  should  disappear  with  a wider  understanding  of  the 
issue  at  stake.  Anyone  wishing  to  give  the  matter  further  thought 
cannot  do  better  than  read  William  Penn’s  own  Treatise  of  Oaths 
written  in  1675  and  available  in  copies  of  his  collected  Works.  No 
one  need  swear  in  an  American  court  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
for  thereby  he  tacitly  admits  that  he  has  two  standards  of  truth. 
Of  course,  and  very  properly,  one  who  affirms  is  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  for  perjury  as  one  who  swears.  When  one  is  asked 
on  the  witness  stand,  for  instance,  “Do  you  swear  or  affirm?”  he 
may  well  reflect  upon  the  price  paid  in  seventeenth-century  Eng- 
land by  thousands  of  Quakers  who  languished  for  years  in  foul 
jails  to  gain  the  right  to  stand  on  their  word.  Not  until  1829  did 
England  itself  abolish  the  Test  Act  and  admit  the  affirmation 
in  connection  with  the  assumption  of  public  offices.  All  this  time 
the  Quakers  were  disbarred  from  holding  certain  posts  in  civil  life. 
Joseph  Pease  was  the  first  Quaker  to  enter  Parliament  in  1832-33. 
Our  succeeding  Pennsylvania  constitutions  have,  however,  all  made 
provision  for  those  officeholders  who  prefer  to  affirm  their  loyalty 
and  good  intentions. 

As  we  have  seen,  children  were  from  the  first  an  object  of 
public  concern.  Not  only  was  a public  school  to  be  provided,  the 
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foundation  of  which  still  survives  in  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School  and  the  Friends  Select  School  in  Philadelphia,  but 

all  children,  within  the  province,  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the 
end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and 
the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want. 

As  we  shall  observe  more  than  once,  there  has  always  been  a note 
of  practicality  in  Quaker  mysticism. 

There  remains  one  most  important  law  agreed  upon  in  England 
which  was  to  cause  more  criticism  from  non-Quakers  than  any 
other  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  was  indeed  the  cause 
of  Quaker  withdrawal  from  the  provincial  Assembly  in  1756.  It 
looks  harmless  enough  and  reads  as  follows:  “No  money  or  goods 
shall  be  raised  upon,  or  paid  by,  any  of  the  people  of  this  province 
by  way  of  public  tax,  custom  or  contribution,  but  by  a law,  for 
that  purpose  made."  The  effect  of  this  general  statement  is  not 
fully  understood  unless  we  realize  that  it  stopped  all  levies  and 
taxes  for  war  purposes  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly.  As  it 
was  expected  in  1682  and  as  was  actually  the  case  for  some  decades 
afterward,  the  Assembly  consisted  of  a majority  of  those  who 
shared  the  Quaker  testimony  against  war,  and  hence  funds  for 
war  were  unlikely  to  be  raised.  The  same  thing  had  been  con- 
templated and  said  more  plainly  the  year  before  by  “The  Governor 
and  Proprietors,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  West  New  Jersey’’ 
speaking  for  a community  predominantly  composed  of  Quakers : 

It  shall  not  lie  lawful  for  the  Governor  of  the  said  prov- 
ince . . . and  Council,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter,  to  make  or  raise  war  upon  any  accounts  or 
pretence  whatsoever,  or  to  raise  any  military  forces  within 
the  province  aforesaid,  without  the  consent  of  the  General 
Free  Assembly  for  the  time  being. 

For  some  reason  of  policy  the  Quaker  testimony  against  war  was 
more  guardedly  veiled  by  Penn  for  his  own  province  than  for  West 
New  Jersey.  But  the  intent  was  the  same. 

Like  most  Quakers  at  all  times,  Penn  had  no  use  for  war  as  a 
settlement  of  any  issue,  national  or  international.  It  was  for  him 
an  indefensible  wrong,  inconsistent  with  the  essential  teachings 
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of  the  Christian  religion  he  professed.  But  he  realized  that  a 
merely  negative  attitude  was  not  sufficient  to  stop  war ; a definite 
affirmative  process  must  be  evolved  to  draw  the  hostile  parties  into 
negotiation  and  arbitration.  In  1693  he  proposed  what  the  United 
Nations  are  attempting  to  do  today  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  The  title  of  his  pamphlet  is  An  Essay  towards  the  Present 
and  Future  Peace  of  Europe,  several  times  reprinted  of  late.  The 
only  reason  for  mentioning  this  document  here  is  to  show  that 
Penn  was  personally  devoted  to  the  idea  of  international  peace  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  implement  his  conviction  of  its  feasibility 
by  a plan  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  present  struggle  to  effect 
understanding  between  conflicting  ideologies.  If  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen  the  consummation  of  Penn’s  hopes,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  exponents  of  another  philosophy  failed  to  do  so  in  eighteenth 
century  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless,  these  provisions  in  Penn’s 
laws  constituted  a novelty  in  his  day,  they  contain  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  Quaker  influence  upon  the  world’s  thinking,  and 
they  still  today  break  the  way  for  those  who  believe  in  a con- 
tinuing revelation  of  Truth  as  man  is  capable  of  receiving  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  such  of  Penn’s  provisions  as 
those  we  have  mentioned  are  implemented  by  the  requirement  that 
“all  members  elected  to  serve  in  provincial  Council  and  General 
Assembly,  and  all  that  have  right  to  elect  such  members,  shall  be 
such  as  possess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.”  This  requirement  of  course 
excluded  J ews  and  atheists ; but  at  the  outset  the  exception  was 
negligible,  as  there  were  very  few  in  such  categories.  In  the  Charter 
of  Privileges  of  1701  under  which  the  province  lived  until  the 
Revolution,  it  was  again  stipulated  that  "all  persons  who  also 
profess  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  shall 
be  capable  (notwithstanding  their  other  persuasions  and  practices 
in  point  of  conscience  and  religion)  to  serve  this  Government  in 
any  capacity,  both  legislatively  and  executively,  etc.”  So  much  for 
what  was  required  of  officeholders  and  of  those  who  were  qualified 
to  elect  them  in  the  early  laws.  But,  more  liberally, 

all  persons  living  in  this  province,  who  confess  and 
acknowledge  the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God,  to  be  the 
Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  world;  and  that  hold 
themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  in  civil  society,  shall,  in  no  ways,  be  molested  or 
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William  Penn’s  arrival  in  Pennsylvania.  He  landed  first  at  Chester.  From  a 
lithograph  made  m iSgo  to  illustrate  J.  F.  Watson’s  " Annals  of  Philadelphia." 


Prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall  they  he  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship! 
place  or  ministry  whatever. 

1 hus  was  religious  toleration  for  Pennsylvania  insured,  and  an 
end  was  forever  put  to  tithes  and  any  possibility  of  a state  church. 

1 he  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religious  worship  have  been 
reaffirmed  in  every  one  of  the  state’s  constitutions  ever  since  the 
lir^t.  I>ut  it  may  be  appropriate  to  quote  several  other  pertinent 
statements  of  Penn  touching  religious  toleration,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  clearly  where  his  constitutional  provisions  for  Pennsyl- 
vania had  their  origin  : 


No  man  is  so  accountable  to  bis  fellow-creatures  as  to 
be  imposed  upon,  restrained,  or  persecuted  for  any  matter 
of  conscience  whatever  (1670). 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  every  man’s  natural  right  and 
he  who  is  deprived  of  it  is  a slave  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  liberty  (1670). 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  persecute  any  man  in  this 
world  about  anything  that  belongs  to  the  next  (1674). 
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Conscience  is  God’s  throne  in  man,  and  the  power  of 
it  his  prerogative  (1674). 

Persecution  entered  with  creed-making  (1679). 

Penn  was  well  assured  that  a policy  of  religious  toleration  such 
as  prevailed  in  Holland  was  not  only  intrinsically  Christian,  but  that 
it  also  paid  in  national  prosperity.  Again  and  again  he  expressed 
himself  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following:  “Toleration  is  not 
dangerous  to  monarchy.  For  experience  tells  us,  Avhere  it  is  in  any 
degree  admitted,  the  King’s  affairs  prosper  most ; people,  wealth, 
and  strength  being  sure  to  follow  such  indulgence’’  (1686).  The 
prosperity  of  Pennnsylvania  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  this 
policy  of  liberality  was  proof  of  Penn’s  theory. 

By  the  time  of  the  “Frame  of  Government’’  of  1683  the  Duke  of 
York  had  confirmed  William  Penn  in  the  rather  questionable  title 
to  the  three  “lower  counties’’  now  constituting  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. The  relations  of  Pennsylvania’s  three  original  counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Bucks  with  the  three  lower  counties  or 
territories  forming  the  modern  state  of  Delaware  were  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  The  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
was  different  and  the  Quakers  were  there  in  a minority.  By  1701 
the  probability  of  a separation  became  evident  and  the  Charter  of 
Privileges  granted  in  that  year  while  Penn  was  in  America  pro- 
vided that  the  territories  might  at  any  time  within  three  years 
establish  a separate  Assembly  of  their  own.  This  they  did  within 
the  time  limit  specified.  As  a result,  the  curious  situation  continued 
until  the  Revolution  whereby  Delaware  had  a separate  Assembly 
but  shared  the  same  governor  with  Pennsylvania.  The  Quaker 
influence  in  Delaware  affairs  thus  terminated  very  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

To  sum  up  the  provisions  of  Penn  as  applied  to  his  future 
citizens,  we  may  say  that  his  most  original  contribution  looked 
toward  peace,  justice,  mercy,  and  toleration.  These  qualities  are  all 
of  peculiarly  Quaker  inspiration.  Specifically,  his  attitude  regard- 
ing war,  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  oath-taking  was  most  likely 
to  cause  trouble  later  with  his  non-Quaker  colonists,  and  it  did. 
No  difficulty  was  involved  in  his  concern  for  the  defendants  in 
suits  at  court,  in  his  reform  of  justice  and  of  prisons,  or  his 
insistence  upon  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship.  The  last 
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named  guarantee  was,  indeed,  the  great  attraction  for  a desirable 
class  of  immigrants,  and  accounts  in  great  degree  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  province,  as  Penn  believed  it  would. 

Many  will  agree  that  the  Founder  was  more  remarkable  as  a 
humanitarian  than  as  a political  pioneer.  Yet,  it  is  true  that  both 
in  West  New  Tersey  and  in  Pennsylvania  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
people  were  to  rule  through  their  representatives.  In  speaking  of 
the  former  province  in  1676,  he  wrote:  “We  put  the  power  in  the 
people,"  and  in  another  connection  in  the  preceding  year  he  had 
reminded  members  of  Parliament  that  “every  representative  may 
be  called  the  creature  of  this  people,  because  the  people  make 
them,  and  to  them  they  owe  their  being.”  Again  he  reminded  mem- 
bers of  their  right  to  levy  taxes  when  he  said  in  1679:  “No  law 
can  be  made,  no  money  levied,  nor  a penny  legally  demanded  (even 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  Government)  without  your  consent.” 
Speaking  to  his  own  Council  in  1700  in  general  terms,  he  re- 
minded them  that  “Government  is  not  an  end  but  a means”  and 
that  “a  few  laws  well  made  and  duly  executed,  will  better  answer 
the  ends  of  government  than  a great  bulk  unexecuted.”  His  belief 
in  evolution  is  thus  quaintly  expressed  in  1686 : “Governments,  as 
well  as  courts,  change  their  fashions ; the  same  clothes  will  not  al- 
ways serve.  And  politics  made  obsolete  by  new  accidents  are  as 
unsafe  to  follow  as  antiquated  clothes  are  ridiculous  to  wear.”  As 
further  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  new  requirements,  he  had 
told  his  Provincial  Council  on  April  1,  1700: 

If  in  the  constitution  by  charter  there  be  any  thing 
that  jars,  alter  it.  If  you  want  a law  for  this  or  that,  pre- 
pare it.  I advise  you  not  to  trifle  with  government ; I wish 
there  were  no  need  of  any,  but  since  crimes  prevail,  gov- 
ernment is  made  necessary  by  man’s  degeneracy. 

Penn  was  no  tyrant  and  was  constantly  harping  upon  the  “good 
old  admirable  laws  of  England,”  by  which  he  meant  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  Englishman  by  Magna  Carta.  The  value  he  placed 
upon  this  charter  is  further  illustrated  by  his  publication  in  1687 
and  circulation  in  Pennsylvania  of  The  Excellent  Prwilcdge  of 
Liberty  and  Property  Being  the  Birth-right  of  the  Free-born  Sub- 
jects of  England.  This  little  book,  of  which  the  only  known  copy 
exists  in  the  Haverford  College  Library,  contains  an  English  trans- 
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lation  of  the  text  of  Magna  Carta  together  with  Penn’s  comments. 
He  states  its  purpose  to  be  “for  the  information  and  understanding 
(what  is  their  native  right  and  inheritance)  of  such  who  may  not 
have  leisure  from  their  plantations  to  read  large  volumes.”  He  hopes 
the  book  will  determine  his  settlers 

not  to  give  away  anything  of  Liberty  and  Property  that  at 
present  they  do  (or  of  right  as  loyal  English  Subjects, 
ought  to)  enjoy,  hut  take  up  the  good  example  of  our 
ancestors,  and  understand,  that  it  is  easy  to  part  with  or 
give  away  great  privileges  but  hard  to  be  gained,  if  once 
lost. 


Perhaps  never  has  an  interested  partner  leaned  over  backward  so 
far  as  to  remind  his  associates  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  We 
must  see  now  very  briefly  what  was  the  trend  of  popular  rights 
as  they  developed  against  the  private  interests  of  the  Proprietor 
and  Governor. 

William  Penn  was  not  a member  of  the  nobility,  but  he  was  by 
birth  and  training  an  aristocrat.  To  account  for  the  anomaly  he 
presents,  it  has  been  said:  “In  political  theory  he  was  essentially 
the  aristocrat  turned  in  the  direction  of  liberalism  through  the 
teaching  of  George  Fox  and  his  associates.”  He  was  the  only 
Quaker  with  such  large  property  and  responsibility  to  try  and  fit 
his  interests  into  the  liberal  and  altruistic  frame  of  Quakerism. 
Tt  was  a tour  dc  force,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  applying 
Quakerism  to  social  reforms  and  human  rights,  he  was  not  con- 
sistent in  his  attempt  to  apply  Quakerism  to  a government  with 
which  his  personal  fortunes  were  linked.  But  he  possessed  so  many 
facets  of  character  and  temperament  that  it  is  hard  at  this  distance 
to  account  accurately  for  his  actions.  There  is  no  one  else  with 
whom  to  compare  him.  He  has  necessarily  been  the  protagonist  of 
all  we  have  had  to  say  so  far  about  the  influence  of  Quakerism 
in  Pennsylvania.  But  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  let  others  share  in 
the  evolution  of  Penn’s  principles  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Penn’s  intention  to  let  the  people  of 
West  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  make  their  own  laws  and 
govern  themselves.  He  makes  this  clear  again  and  again.  But  at 
the  very  heart  of  his  frames  and  charters  until  1701  it  is  provided 
that  there  shall  be  a Governor  or  his  deputy,  a Provincial  Council 
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and  a General  Assembly,  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  to  be 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  of  the  freemen  of  the  province.  The 
undemocratic  provision,  however,  which  even  his  advisers  in  Eng- 
land seem  to  have  criticized,  consisted  in  the  following  article: 
“In  this  Provincial  Council  the  Governor  or  his  deputies  shall  or 
may  always  preside  and  have  a treble  voice.  And  the  said  Provincial 
Council  shall  always  continue  and  sit  upon  its  own  adjournments 
and  committees.”  The  claim  for  the  Governor’s  treble  voice  was 
soon  withdrawn.  But  still  less  satisfactory  was  the  provision  that 
power  of  initiation  of  all  bills  lay  with  the  Governor  and  Council — 
that  is,  a smaller  body  which  the  Governor  might  control — and  that 
the  Assembly  might  pass  or  reject  them.  This  distinctly  undemo- 
cratic Article  VII  of  the  Charter  of  Liberties  of  1682  was  entirely 
dropped  in  1701  and  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Provincial 
Council.  The  Governor  or  his  deputy  continued  to  appoint  under 
letters-patent  a Council  of  his  own,  but  it  served  simply  as  an 
advisory  body  and  had  no  legislative  powers.  Pennsylvania  had 
a unicameral  legislature  from  1701  until  the  State  constitution 
of  1790. 

Penn's  troubles  arose  from  three  sources : his  feudal  responsi- 
bility to  the  Crown  which  involved  Pennsylvania  in  observance  of 
the  British  navigation  acts,  the  use  of  the  oath,  and  the  provision 
of  a military  establishment;  his  immense  personal  and  financial 
interests  as  proprietor  in  a territory  larger  than  any  ever  owned 
by  a single  Englishman ; finally,  the  growing  encroachments  of  a 
democratic  Assembly. 

In  the  development  of  democratic  claims  in  the  Assembly,  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Proprietor,  one  Welsh  Quaker 
named  David  Lloyd  led  the  popular  party.  The  final  estimate  of 
Lloyd's  character  has  not  yet  been  made.  To  Penn  and  his  personal 
representative  James  Logan,  he  seemed  a troublesome  rabble- 
rouser.  He  employed  methods  which  were  to  them  anathema.  But 
he  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  people  and  started  the  province 
on  its  future  career  as  a democratic  state.  Employing  means  that 
were  not  always  tactful  or  considerate  of  the  Proprietor,  he  was  a 
doughty  tribune  of  the  people.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  growth 
of  democratic  power  was  not  what  irritated  Penn  so  much  as  the 
ingratitude  of  his  colonists,  their  petty  greed,  and  their  failure  to 
provide  reasonably  for  the  expenses  of  his  government.  This  is 
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the  idea  one  gets  from  his  detailed  correspondence  with  Logan. 
As  he  wrote  to  Judge  Mompesson  in  1705  : “There  is  an  excess  of 
vanity  that  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the  people  in  power  in  America.” 
He  wished  that  they  might  “know  and  feel  the  just  order  and 
decency  of  government,  and  that  they  are  not  to  command  but  to 
be  commanded  according  to  law  and  constitution  of  English  gov- 
ernment.” David  Lloyd’s  period  of  influence  in  the  Assembly  was 
for  a score  of  years  over  the  turn  of  the  century.  Though  a thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Proprietor,  this  able  Welsh  Quaker  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Pennsylvania  which 
might  have  been  delayed  without  his  espousal  of  the  public  interests. 
As  the  century  progressed,  his  principles  were  maintained  by  the 
anti-Proprietary  party  which  claimed  an  increasing  following  from 
the  outlying  districts — Presbyterians,  Germans,  and  rural  Quakers  ; 
while  the  Anglicans  and  some  Philadelphia  Quakers  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Penn  governors  with  whom 
they  were  socially  allied. 

Upon  no  subject  were  the  Quakers  so  adamant  as  upon  their 
refusal  to  take  or  administer  an  oath.  Their  attitude  was  amply 
provided  for  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  first,  but  they  continued 
to  be  plagued  by  Anglicans  in  the  Province  almost  from  the  start. 
Many  posts  as  judges,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace  were  held  by 
Quakers  who  would  neither  take  an  oath  of  office  nor  administer 
one  in  court  to  witnesses.  In  serious  cases  many  non-Quakers  felt 
that  no  testimony  was  valid  or  office  responsible  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  oath.  There  was  no  end  to  the  tangles  re- 
sulting from  this  difference  of  scruples,  and  in  many  cases  the 
machinery  of  the  courts  was  at  a standstill  for  considerable  periods. 
In  this  case,  as  already  stated,  the  Quakers  have  eventually  won 
their  point  by  establishing  the  equivalence  of  an  affirmation  and 
an  oath. 

The  navigation  acts  and  the  piracy  in  Delaware  Bay  caused 
Penn  much  annoyance.  These  were  matters  in  which  England  was 
directly  concerned  and  in  which  she  reserved  her  rights.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  Province,  Delaware  Bay  was  frequently  the 
resort  of  pirates  and  smugglers  against  whom  the  British  had  a 
legitimate  casus  belli.  But  despite  the  constant  accusations  of 
delinquency  made  by  Colonel  Quarry,  the  Anglican  Surveyor- 
General  of  Customs  and  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Quaker  legis- 
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lators  refused  to  take  any  adequate  armed  measures  against  the 
pirates.  This  attitude  of  Penn’s  Friends  was  of  course  due  to  their 
reluctance  to  arm  themselves  or  to  vote  funds  for  others  to  do  so. 
It  is  a little  hard  now  to  see  just  how  the  situation  could  have 
been  met  except  bv  the  firm  stand  advocated  by  Colonel  Quarry, 
and  the  Quaker  refusal  to  build  forts,  equip  ships,  and  take  active 
measures  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Penn’s  loss  of  the  government 
under  William  and  Mary  from  1692  to  1694.  The  Quakers,  sensing 
the  standing  hostility  of  Quarry,  asserted  he  exaggerated  the 
nuisance  of  the  pirates,  and  they  invoked  their  well-tried  capacity 
for  procrastination  in  providing  for  armed  forces.  This  is  part  of 
the  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  and  of  their  trust 
in  peaceful  methods  of  protection.  The  Quakers  have  written  no 
brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  belligerency  and  of  the  use  of 
“carnal  weapons”  in  self-defense  in  Pennsylvania  or  anywhere 
else.  That  chapter  must  be  written  by  some  other  group  in  our 
Commonwealth. 

While  Penn  was  in  his  province  for  a total  period  of  four  years, 
the  relations  between  him  and  his  people  were  for  the  most  part 
cordial  and  friendly.  But  when  he  was  separated  from  his  colony 
by  a long  stretch  of  time  and  distance,  there  were  many  causes  for 
embarrassment : he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  quit- 
rents  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  his  tenants  and  purchasers; 
the  Assembly  was  loath  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  expense  of 
government  which  Penn  had  continually  to  provide  himself ; the 
growing  Anglican  element  in  the  community  made  constant  repre- 
sentations at  court  against  the  government  of  the  province ; the 
ultrademocratic  party  in  the  Assembly  did  much  to  embarrass  the 
Proprietary  interests ; the  alleged  inadequacy  of  protection  against 
pirates  and  the  French  was  a thorn  in  Penn’s  side  ; the  temporary 
schism  in  his  own  Society  of  Friends  caused  by  the  anti-Quaker 
preaching  in  Pennsylvania  of  his  former  friend  and  associate 
George  Keith  was  a personal  sorrow  to  Penn ; the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  several  of  his  deputy  governors  in  whose  choice  he 
had  shown  poor  judgment;  the  suit  against  him  for  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  brought  by  the  heirs  of  his  former  steward  in 
England ; his  own  financial  loss  in  Pennsylvania  which  he  says  in 
a letter  to  Logan  in  1704  had  amounted  to  “above  thirty  thousand 
pounds  more  than  I ever  got  by  it”  ; the  shame  and  expense  brought 
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Hannah  Penn  by  Francis  Place.  Hannah  teas  Penn’s  second  ivife  and  bore 
him  eight  children.  7 he  history  of  this  draining  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Place  portrait  of  William  Penn.  It,  too,  is  owned  by  The  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 


upon  him  by  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  surviving  son,  William,  Jr. ; 
the  previous  seizure  of  his  government  by  the  Crown  in  1692-1694 
and  the  threatened  seizure  of  it  again  during  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession ; the  continued  conflict  with  the  Proprietor  of 
Maryland  over  the  northern  boundary  of  that  other  proprietary 
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colony.  Surely  there  was  enough  to  distract  a man  of  less  religious 
calm  than  Penn.  He  was  ready  to  sell  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  Crown  in  1712  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  and  al- 
ready one  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  as  purchase  money, 
when  Penn  was  stricken  by  the  first  of  the  attacks  which  proved 
fatal  six  years  later.  Xo  further  progress  could  be  made  in  the 
negotiations,  and  Pennsylvania  was  thus  narrowly  spared  from 
being  a crown  colonv  through  most  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  Penn’s  death  in  1718,  responsibility  for  his  affairs  was 
taken  by  his  second  wife,  the  former  Hannah  Callowhill  of  Bristol, 
and  it  was  her  children  and  descendants  who  inherited  lands  in 
Pennsylvania  and  served  as  its  governors  until  the  Revolution.  All 
these  children  of  Penn  grew  rich  on  sales  of  lands,  became  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  much  of  the  time  delegated  their 
powers  to  deputy  governors.  In  our  brief  presentation  we  are  thus 
through  with  the  Penns.  We  may  see  now  what  further  influence 
was  exercised  by  the  Quakers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

If  the  Quakers  added  little  to  the  military  prestige  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  wrote  some  glowing  pages  in  the  humanitarian  records 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  personal  record  of  friendship  be- 
tween Penn  and  the  native  Indians  of  his  province  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  repetition.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  practical 
application  of  the  Quaker  principle  of  good  will  and  friendship 
toward  all  men  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Quaker  belief.  The 
confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
grievously  shaken  by  the  Walking  Purchase  in  1737.  From  then  on 
during  the  next  decades  frontier  conditions  became  more  pre- 
carious, Indians  and  whites  suspecting  each  other  and  indulging  in 
acts  of  retaliation  which  are  sad  to  record.  Through  this  era  of 
bad  feeling,  the  Quakers  and  especially  the  members  of  the  promi- 
nent Pemberton  family  served  the  Indians  as  their  trusted  friends 
and  advocates  as  the  government  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their 
lands.  How  loyal  the  natives  were  to  those  whom  they  recognized 
as  their  friends  and  sympathizers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  Quaker  is  known  to  have  lost  his  life  at  their  hands  on  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Israel 
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Silver  gorget,  armor  for  the  protection  of  the  throat,  made  by  Joseph  Rich- 
ardson, Philadelphia  silversmith,  circa  1756.  This  peace  symbol  was  presented 
to  an  Indian  chief  by  the  Friendly  Association  for  Propagating  Peace  with 
the  Indians,  a Quaker  organisation. 

~ From  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


Pemberton,  “King  of  the  Quakers,”  was  in  a position  to  know  the 
facts,  if  anyone  did,  when  he  wrote  in  1758: 


Is  it  not  a consideration  worthy  of  thankful  remem- 
brance, that  in  all  the  desolation  on  our  frontier  [Penn- 
sylvania], not  one  Friend  we  have  heard  of,  has  been 
slain  or  carried  captive,  and  we  have  reason  to  think, 
both  from  their  conduct  in  places  where  Friends  were  as 
much  exposed  as  others  and  from  their  declarations  to  us, 
they  would  never  hurt  Friends  if  they  knew  us  to  be  such. 

( R".  W.  Kelsey,  Friends  and  the  Indians,  Phila.,  1917, 
pp.  75-76.) 

No  evidence  has  yet  come  to  light  that  Pemberton  made  an  over- 
statement. In  1756  the  Quakers  in  the  Assembly,  though  supported 
by  the  German  population,  felt  they  could  not  consistently  vote 
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for  war  preparations,  and  most  of  them  retired  from  the  legislature. 
Until  the  Revolution  there  continued  to  be  a “Quaker  Party”  con- 
sisting of  members  of  other  groups  who  were  opposed  to  the 
proprietary  interests  of  the  later  Penns. 

In  short,  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  in  the  eighteenth  century 
before  the  Revolution  was  affirmatively  felt  in  the  political  de- 
velopment of  democracy,  in  a just  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  in 
provisions  for  their  needs,  and  in  the  rising  protest  against  slavery. 
Of  this  last  humanitarian  concern  a few  words  must  be  said. 

The  so-called  “German  Friends”  of  Germantown  issued  the 
first  protest  against  slavery  in  1688.  At  that  time  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  a new  one  to  the  Quakers. 
They  had  had  no  contact  with  the  problem  in  England,  and  their 
conscience  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  what  some  of 
them  had  seen  in  Barbados  and  in  some  of  the  American  colonies. 
Penn  like  some  other  Friends  held  slaves  and,  while  providing  for 
humane  treatment  and  for  their  religious  welfare,  they  appear  to 
have  regarded  slavery  as  a divinely  sanctioned  institution.  As  an 
institution  slavery  like  war  had  a long  history.  In  America  it  had 
a special  sanction  in  the  agricultural  demands  of  the  colonies  and 
the  scarcity  of  cheap  labor.  But  during  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  horror  of  human  slavery  grew  steadily 
in  Pennsylvania  and  was  constantly  fanned  by  Quaker  propaganda. 
The  subject  was  repeatedly  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia and  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  subordinate  Meet- 
ings. First,  disapproval  was  registered  and  later  members  who  re- 
tained their  slaves  were  disowned  by  the  Society.  In  this  campaign 
against  slavery  John  Woolman,  Anthony  Benezet,  Ralph  Sancliford, 
and  Benjamin  Lay  are  the  most  prominent  Quaker  names.  The 
effect  of  their  labors  was  felt  not  only  in  America  but  in  England, 
where  final  action  was  taken  in  Parliament  in  1833.  In  America 
we  had  to  wait  until  1863,  but  in  the  meantime  Pennsylvania  be- 
came prominent  as  an  abolition  state.  By  1780  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  free  from  slaveholding  and  in  that  year  an  Act  for 
the  gradual  abolishing  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  was  passed  by 
the  legislature.  In  1790  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  memorialized 
Congress  on  the  subject,  but  the  country  as  a whole  was  not  ready 
for  federal  action  for  many  years.  Meanwhile,  the  earliest  Abolition 
Society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  many  Quakers  participat- 
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ing.  Friends  were  so  deeply  concerned  by  the  iniquity  of  slavery 
and  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws  that  they  felt  fully  justified  in  flout- 
ing them  and  actively  supporting  the  Underground  Railroad  of 
which  one  of  their  number,  Levi  Coffin  of  Ohio,  was  called 
1 ’resident. 

The  Revolution  did  not  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  best  Quaker  qualities.  Some  of  the  Society  forsook  the  historic 
testimony  against  war  under  the  stress  of  patriotic  sentiments  and, 
like  General  Mifflin,  had  a military  career  of  distinction.  John 
Dickinson  through  his  family  connections  was  so  representative  a 
Quaker  that  his  Fanner’ s Letters  and  other  pamphlets  urging 
restraint  upon  his  countrymen  may  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  the  more  intelligent  Quaker  opinion.  Bound  by  many  ties  of 
personal  friendship  and  by  a common  faith  with  their  brethren  in 
England,  and  further  always  inclined  towards  long-suffering  loyalty 
to  the  constituted  authorities,  it  was  natural  for  most  Friends  to 
stand  aside  from  the  conflict  with  the  mother  country.  Some,  how- 
ever, felt  the  call  of  patriotism  so  strongly  that  they  bore  arms 
and  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Society  to  form  “the 
Free  Quakers,”  sometimes  called  “Fighting  Quakers.”  This  group 
ceased  active  corporate  existence  about  sixty  years  later. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  shown  what  William  Penn  brought  to 
Pennsylvania  and  why  he  brought  it : good  will  to  natives,  freedom 
from  tithes  and  oaths,  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  a con- 
stitution which  allowed  of  democratic  evolution,  a milder  penal 
code  and  treatment  of  prisoners.  All  these  liberties  and  privileges 
his  coreligionists  supported  until  they  were  shared  and  upheld  by 
their  fellow  citizens  of  other  faiths.  Treatment  of  the  Indians  is 
no  longer  an  issue  in  Pennsylvania,  though  some  of  their  most  de- 
voted champions  are  still  Philadelphia  Quakers  ; international  peace, 
about  which  Penn  wrote  so  eloquently  in  1693,  is  not  yet  realized, 
but  his  “Plan  for  the  Pinion  of  the  Colonies"  drawn  up  in  1697 
was  realized  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

The  noblest  figure  among  colonial  governors  and  proprietors, 
Penn  as  a statesman  and  humanitarian  will  live  long.  He  looked  far 
forward  and  his  successors  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  him.  But 
Friends  have  had  a quiet  influence  upon  life  in  our  state  in  more 
recent  times  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  chapter. 


Ill 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  QUAKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  the  earliest  years  of  his  province  Penn  was  fortunate  in 
attracting  very  solid  contingents  of  emigrants  from  England  and 
the  Continent.  These  adventurers  were  not  criminals  or  scapegoat.', 
but  men  who  came  with  their  families  and  possessions  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  a countrv  where  they  could  enjoy  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  worship.  We  have  seen  what  the  Quakers 
were  escaping  from ; but  the  people  who  came  under  the  lead  of 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  from  the  Rhine  Valley  were  seeking 
freedom  from  the  ravages  of  war  as  well  as  freedom  of  the  spirit. 
The  emigrants  were  largely  self-respecting  artisans,  tradesmen 
and  farmers,  with  a smaller  number  of  well-educated  men  who 
were  destined  to  be  associated  with  the  early  government  of  the 
province.  Pennsylvania  was  decidedly  favored  in  its  first  settlers. 

The  people  of  German  and  Dutch  origin  first  settled  north  of 
the  new  city  at  Germantown.  Their  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  state  was  an  important  one,  as  appears  in  the  treatment  ac- 
corded in  another  pamphlet  of  this  series.  Quickly  absorbed  in  the 
prevailing  English  majority  of  the  population  were  the  Welsh 
Quakers  who  were  among  the  earliest  coreligionists  and  business 
partners  of  Penn.  They  desired,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
have,  a “Welsh  Barony"  of  their  own,  a sort  of  iinperiuin  in 
imperio,  to  be  a part  of  the  province  politically,  but  possessed  of 
certain  privileges  peculiar  to  themselves.  With  this  project  in  view, 
Welsh  Friends  took  up  a large  part  of  the  modern  Montgomery 
County  together  with  some  corners  of  the  modern  Delaware 
County.  Starting  at  the  Schuylkill  River,  the  original  Welsh  Tract 
of  40,000  acres  included  the  modern  townships  of  Lower  Merion, 
Haverford  and  Radnor.  One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  tract 
was  Hugh  Roberts,  who  in  1697  returned  to  visit  his  old  home  in 
Merionethshire  and  there  persuaded  more  of  his  old  friends  to 
come  to  Pennsylvania.  These  latter  settled  around  Gwynedd  and 
Plymouth.  There  was  thus  a large  number  of  Welsh  settlers  on 
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James  Logan  ( 1674-1751 ) , colonial  statesman  and  scholar,  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1699  with  Penn,  and  remained  in  the  colony  until  lus  death.  Logan 
wrote  widely  on  politics  and  natural  sciences,  and  collected  a famous  library 
which  is  noie  owned  by  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  This  portrait 
by  Gustavos  Hessclius  comes  from  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
which  also  ovens  Logan’s  papers. 

both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  they  formed  one  of  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  groups  of  early  Pennsylvanians.  Due  to 
circumstances  over  which  perhaps  no  one  had  control,  the  Barony 
was  never  realized  as  a partially  independent  entity  and  was  soon 
absorbed  into  the  remainder  of  the  province.  But  the  territory  first 
occupied  nourished  large  clans  of  Welsh  Quakers,  among  them 
such  names  as  Roberts,  Owen,  Foulke,  Jones,  Humphrey,  Morgan, 
Griffith,  Evans,  Ellis,  and  Thomas  survive  to  the  present  day.  A 
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minute  of  1699  referring  to  the  Gwynedd  Friends  records  that  We 
said  people  understand  not  ye  English  tongue,”  and  Thomas  Story, 
a contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  William  Penn,  states  that 
the  ministry  of  Old  Merion  Meeting  in  1699  was  in  Welsh  and  that 
he  could  understand  the  spirit  but  not  the  language  of  what  was 
said.  The  Welsh  tongue  had  not  much  chance  of  survival,  however, 
and  probably  began  to  disappear  soon  after  1700. 

We  have  excellent  accounts  of  the  rural  life  of  these  early 
settlers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a rich  land  to  which  they 
had  come.  Waters  and  forests  supplied  food ; soil  when  cleared 
was  rich  and  productive.  Though  luxuries  were  at  first  lacking,  no 
such  hardships  awaited  the  settlers  as  confronted  those  who  ar- 
rived on  the  rocky  shores  of  New  England.  The  eighteenth  century 
was  not  far  advanced  before  we  find  the  Pennsylvania  colonists 
living  comfortably  on  their  broad  acres  with  patriarchal  families 
and  with  zealous  devotion  to  that  religious  Society  for  which  some 
of  them  had  already  suffered  persecution  in  their  old  homes. 

For  the  removal  to  Pennsylvania  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
Friends  the  certificates  of  removal  still  on  record  give  valuable 
testimony.  Two  of  these  old  minutes  brought  to  Philadelphia  from 
Wales  and  London  respectively  may  be  quoted  as  examples  of 
Quaker  international  recommendation.  The  first  concerns  Evan 
Morris,  wife  Gainor,  and  two  children  “wch  are  and  hath  bin  faith- 
full  to  ye  Testimony  in  ye  time  of  theire  Suifring  & imprisonmt : 
and  always  Since  the)''  were  Convinced  of  ye  Truth  they  walked 
accordingly”  (1690).  The  second  concerns  Robert  Finley  “who 
hath  been  a Captive  in  Barbary  Nineteen  years  and  convinced 
there  Sixteen  years  before  he  w-as  redeemed  from  thence  by 
friends.  Hath  since  his  redemption  mostly  had  his  Residence  when 
in  England  in  & about  this  City”  (1703). 

Typical  eighteenth-century  journals  which  can  be  recommended 
as  depicting  the  life  of  Quaker  ministers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia  are  those  of  John  Woolman,  John  Griffith,  John 
Churchman,  and  Thomas  Chalkley. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  records,  which  the  Quakers  have  always 
so  carefully  kept,  show  how  they  intermarried  and  formed  a social 
group  of  their  own.  During  the  two  following  centuries,  however, 
the  inevitable  marriage  with  non-Quakers  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  those  “marrying  out”  were  usually  “disowned”  by 
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Stenton,  the  home  of  James  Logan,  was  built  in  1728  as  a countryseat,  but 
is  note  well  within  Philadelphia's  city  limits.  Historically  and  architecturally 
it  is  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  famous  houses. 


the  surviving  purists.  This  procedure,  ruthless  as  it  now  seems, 
accounts  for  two  facts  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  Quakerism: 
first,  the  failure  of  the  Society  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions to  increase  notably  in  numbers ; and  second,  the  presence 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  of  a large  number  of  people  who  are  no 
longer  Friends,  but  who  are  descended  from  them,  are  related  to 
them,  understand  them,  and  to  a degree  share  their  fundamental 
testimonies.  This  fringe  of  people  on  the  edge  of  Quakerism,  at- 
tached to  it  by  sentimental  ties  and  often  heirs  of  its  best  qualities, 
forms  an  intrinsic  part  of  our  subject  and  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind. 

The  first  thing  these  Welsh  Quakers  did  was  to  erect  a meeting- 
house. Among  the  most  ancient  still  standing  are  Old  Merion,  Old 
Haver  ford,  and  Radnor.  To  them  the  farmers  and  their  families 
repaired  for  worship  twice  a week,  and  in  the  adjoining  grave- 
yards they  were  laid  without  monuments  of  any  kind.  Though  no 
accurate  numerical  records  are  available,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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Quaker  population  not  only  of  Pennsylvania  but  of  the  other 
colonies  increased  somewhat  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  itinerant  preaching  of  a missionary  type 
which  was  carried  on.  From  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  with  the 
exception  of  Connecticut,  the  seaboard  colonies  were  well  served 
with  meetinghouses.  Samuel  Bownas  (1676-1753)  reported  that 
between  his  two  visits  to  America  in  an  interval  of  twenty-one 
years  new  meetinghouses  had  been  erected  as  follows:  New  Eng- 
land and  Rhode  Island  12,  New  York  6,  the  Jerseys  9,  Pennsyl- 
vania 13,  Maryland  4,  Virginia  9,  and  North  Carolina  3.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  new  communities  were  providing  themselves  with  places 
of  w'orship,  but  Connecticut  proved  resistant  to  any  Quaker  in- 
fluence until  very  recent  years. 

The  historical  influence  of  Quakerism  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
limited  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  has  had  its  center  in 
Philadelphia.  Lancaster  County  to  the  west  was  soon  populated  by 
German  religious  groups  who,  though  friendly  with  the  Quakers, 
had  their  own  form  of  worship  and  their  own  language.  Farther 
west  lay  the  particular  domain  of  the  Presbyterians.  When  the 
early  Quakers  pioneered  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  they  followed 
the  Shenandoah  or  Cumberland  Valley  in  Virginia  and  went 
on  into  North  Carolina.  Later,  as  slavery  became  abhorrent  to 
them,  many  proceeded  to  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They  thus  detoured 
around  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  have 
never  had  any  large  communities  in  those  regions  or  in  the  north 
of  the  State.  Thus,  what  we  shall  say  in  this  chapter  refers  largely 
to  influences  which  originated  in  and  still  radiate  from  Philadelphia. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  political  influence  of  Friends  as 
a body  waned  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Individuals  have  of 
course  presented  themselves  occasionally  as  candidates  for  respon- 
sible political  positions ; but,  to  the  regret  of  many,  such  candidates 
have  been  few'  in  number  and  there  is  nothing  notable  to  remark 
about  their  influence.  The  influence  of  the  Quakers  upon  pending 
legislation,  however,  is  another  story.  From  the  beginnings  of  the 
Society  in  England  until  the  present  time,  any  threatened  injustice 
or  breakdown  of  community  morality  has  evoked  protest,  remon- 
strance or  petition  from  delegations  of  Friends  to  the  lawmakers 
or  to  some  responsible  executive  official.  In  our  day  this  procedure 
is  locally  accomplished  through  representative  committees  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  who  watch  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion both  at  Washington  and  at  Harrisburg.  When  it  is  felt  that 
the  time  has  come  to  strike,  a delegation  is  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  appropriate  individual  or  committee.  Such  a delegation  is  able 
to  present  the  full  force  of  seventeen  thousand  members  for  whom 
they  speak.  The  approach  varies  with  the  circumstances : during 
the  Second  World  War  attention  was  respectfully  called  to  the 
problems  involving  the  conscientious  objectors  and  conscription, 
and  later  to  the  necessity  of  opening  wider  channels  of  relief  and 
sustenance  for  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe.  Nor  is  the 
presentation  always  in  the  form  of  a protest ; when,  perhaps  in 
the  face  of  opposition,  some  official  has  taken  action  which  the 
Friends  could  approve,  they  have  assured  him  of  this  approval  and 
of  their  encouragement  to  persevere.  It  is  astonishing  what  good 
feeling  has  attended  the  personal  interviews  between  these  Quaker 
delegations  and  the  harassed  official  who  receives  them.  The  inter- 
view opens  with  the  spokesman  voicing  the  sympathy  and  concern 
which  have  prompted  the  visit,  together  with  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  the  official  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  get  away  from  mere  expedients  in  order 
to  discover  the  validity  of  the  principles  underlying  the  whole  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  arguing  and  no  pledge  is  extracted  from  the 
official  and  no  pressure  is  put  upon  him.  Friends  believe  that,  if 
they  succeed  in  laying  bare  the  broad  principle  involved,  they  may 
well  leave  action  to  the  conscience  of  him  with  whom  the  decision 
lies.  Of  course,  a high  degree  of  consecration  and  of  prayer  that 
they  may  be  led  by  the  divine  Spirit  precedes  such  interviews  or  the 
preparation  of  formal  communications.  Under  these  circumstances 
astonishing  results  have  sometimes  been  attained.  Justice  for  the 
Indians  and  the  Negroes,  action  threatening  international  peace, 
opportunities  for  relief  agencies  abroad,  are  among  the  larger 
subjects  which  have  elicited  the  Quaker  expression  upon  matters 
of  public  interest.  Through  a well-informed  bureau  of  information 
in  Washington  the  Society  is  able  to  be  apprised  in  advance  of 
legislation  which  comes  within  its  purview.  It  is  probable  that 
Parliamentary  committees  in  England  and  Congressional  commit- 
tees in  America  have  heard  more  often  from  Quaker  delegations 
than  from  any  other  religious  body.  The  visit  of  such  a little  body 
of  concerned  Friends  to  President  Lincoln  on  a Sunday  morning 
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in  1862  was  never  forgotten  by  him  during  the  brief  remainder  of 
his  life;  while  much  more  recently  in  1938  three  Philadelphia 
Friends  had  a solemn  interview  with  the  Berlin  Gestapo  in  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Germany. 

I have  spoken  of  this  procedure  at  some  length  because  it  is  a 
perfect  expression  of  the  Quaker  union  of  faith  with  works.  Many 
may  think  that  the  Quakers’  faith  in  humanity  is  unwarranted,  and 
that  they  will  only  be  deceived  and  overreached  by  unprincipled 
men.  But  the  facts  hardly  warrant  such  an  easy  conclusion.  Few 
men  are  totally  oblivious  of  their  duty  if  it  is  called  to  their  at- 
tention by  a perfectly  disinterested  and  sympathetic  person.  Just 
as  in  old  times  hardened  justices,  sheriffs,  and  jailers  in  England 
were  often  softened  by  the  patience  and  unshakable  courage  of  the 
Quakers  under  torture,  so  in  our  day  busy  and  worldly  legislators 
have  yielded  to  Quaker  presentations  and  taken  a stand  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  their  hearkening  to  “that  of  God”  within 
themselves.  It  is  a practical  illustration  of  the  belief  that  all  men 
have  the  grace  to  do  the  right,  if  they  will. 

It  is  time  now  to  refer  to  the  Quaker  meetings  for  worship 
which  serve  as  the  powerhouse  for  any  efforts  the  Friends  make 
in  secular  affairs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  our  State  there  will  usually 
be  found  a meetinghouse  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  wishes 
to  share  in  the  Quaker  manner  of  worship.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  which  include  southern  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  there  are  upwards  of  200  places  of  Quaker 
wrorship,  some  of  which  are  used,  however,  only  at  rare  intervals. 
Some  are  attended  by  only  a small  number  of  members,  while  others 
in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  have  a large  weekly  attendance. 
These  meetings  are  held  “on  a basis  of  silence.”  That  is,  there  is 
no  pre-arranged  program  for  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  spoken  ministry  is  unpremeditated  and  arises  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  spirits  of  those  present  may  be  led.  There 
is  a liberal  amount  of  silence,  and  it  is  often  in  the  silence  that 
the  spiritual  content  of  the  congregation  is  most  sensibly  felt. 

A Friends’  meeting  may  be  commended  to  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire a fixed  and  formal  service  for  effective  worship.  The  theory 
on  which  such  silent  meetings  have  always  been  held  is  that  it  is 
well  for  man  to  retire  from  his  ordinary  occupations  and  seek  in 
stillness  for  the  satisfying  assurance  that  God  will  speak  to  him. 
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There  is  no  intermediary,  no  vicarious  worship,  but  each  individual 
has  a private  wire  over  which  a significant  message  of  comfort, 
encouragement,  peace,  or  loving  command  may  come  to  him  per- 
sonally. Out  of  this  prayerful  communion  for  which  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  individually  responsible  arises  such  prayer  and 
ministry  as  may  break  the  silence  and  edify  those  present.  Though 
the  Quaker  meeting  is  lacking  in  every  feature  which  many  wor- 
shiping Christians  require,  there  are  certainly  those  who  find  peace 
and  comfort  in  just  such  an  unprogrammed  hour  of  worship  as 
has  been  described. 

No  description,  however,  is  adequate,  because  no  one  knows  in 
advance  what  spiritual  adventure  awaits  him  under  such  circum- 
stances if  he  surrenders  himself  to  the  influences  which  are  present. 
In  a church  service  one  knows  accurately  what  is  going  to  be  said 
and  done : the  doxology,  a prayer,  the  creed,  a hymn,  the  collection, 
sermon,  and  benediction — each  of  these  has  its  place  and  signifi- 
cance in  a well-rounded  service.  In  a Pennsylvania  Quaker  meeting 
there  is  no  doxology,  no  hymn,  no  repetition  of  a creed,  no  collec- 
tion, and  no  benediction,  any  more  than  there  is  any  pulpit,  brasses, 
stained-glass  windows,  font,  or  organ.  Evidently  the  Quaker  has  to 
bring  with  him  the  essentials  for  worship,  since  he  will  find  in  the 
meetinghouse  none  of  those  esthetic  accessories  which  most  people 
feel  to  be  helpful  in  producing  an  atmosphere  of  spirituality.  The 
fact  is  that  the  meetinghouse  is  not  a consecrated  edifice,  and  if 
there  is  anything  holy  about  it,  it  must  be  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  meet  there.  The  Friends  feel  that  there  must  be  a vital  and 
sustained  connection  between  worship  and  daily  life.  When  their 
ideal  is  attained,  their  meeting  is  merely  the  community  search  for 
that  guidance  which  they  covet  for  every  important  act  of  their 
lives. 

In  a few  favored  neighborhoods  the  Quaker  meetings  for  wor- 
ship are  attended  by  a considerable  number  of  non-Quakers — 
people  who,  without  giving  up  their  membership  in  some  other 
church,  derive  help  and  benefit  from  an  occasional  share  in  an  un- 
programmed meeting.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
such  visitors  are  everywhere  welcome  and  the  doors  are  never 
closed  to  anyone  seeking  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

When  building  a meetinghouse.  Friends  frequently  set  up  an 
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elementary  school  alongside  of  it.  This  was  as  true  of  the  mid- 
western  states  as  it  was  in  the  east.  This  had  been  recommended 
in  England  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the 
education  of  children  and  apprentices  had  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  from  the  earl)-  years  of  its  existence.  Until 
the  nineteenth  century  these  schools  concerned  themselves  chiefly 
with  such  rudiments  of  learning  as  should  prove  useful  in  insuring 
self-support,  but  with  time  some  of  them  have  developed  into 
preparatory  schools  of  the  highest  type.  In  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  California,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  exist  today 
large  boarding  and  day  schools,  chiefly  coeducational,  which  attract 
a large  majority  of  non-Friends.  In  the  Philadelphia  district  should 
be  mentioned  the  following  large  preparatory  schools:  William 
Penn  Charter,  Friends  Select,  Friends  Central,  Westtown,  Abing- 
ton  Friends,  Germantown  Friends,  George  School,  Moorestown 
Friends,  and  Wilmington  Friends,  all  of  which  except  the  first 
named  are  coeducational.  The  fact  is  that  the  Friends  have  de- 
veloped a talent  for  the  effective  management  of  two  kinds  of 
social  institutions : hotels  and  schools.  As  the  influence  of  Quaker- 
ism upon  individual  lives  has  been  largely  effected  through  the 
schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  the  Society,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  speak  here  of  the  principles  of  Quaker  education. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  today  about  the  curriculum  in  Quaker 
schools:  one  may  study  any  subject  appropriate  to  the  age  level 
concerned,  and  one  may  indulge  his  taste  in  shopwork,  hobbies,  and 
athletics  as  everywhere  else.  The  special  objective  of  Friends 
schools  is  something  quite  different : it  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  education  must  lead  the  child  upward  and  make  him  familiar 
with  the  spiritual  forces  surrounding  his  life,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other,  that  it  must  give  the  child  a sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  social  system  in  which  he  lives.  This 
objective,  both  spiritual  and  social,  must  be  added  to  the  intel- 
lectual goal  which  Friends  schools  share  with  all  others.  So  vital 
did  the  inculcation  of  their  religious  principles  seem  to  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania  that  they  sided  in  1S34  with  the  German  sects  in 
opposing  the  introduction  of  a tax-supported  public  school  system 
in  the  State.  Today,  in  spite  of  the  double  cost  involved,  the 
Quakers  like  the  Roman  Catholics  maintain  their  own  schools  in 
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order  that  their  children  during  their  formative  years  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a religious  education  which  is  denied  them  under 
the  laws  providing  for  tax-supported  schools.  Just  how  we  can 
expect  as  a nation  to  perpetuate  a Christian  civilization  without 
making  a place  for  the  Christian  education  of  our  youth  is  hard 
for  the  Quakers  to  understand.  At  least,  they  are  doing  what  seems 
practical  for  those  who  resort  to  their  institutions. 

There  are  perhaps  three  agencies  employed  to  keep  a serious 
conception  of  life  before  students  in  Quaker  schools.  First,  in 
many  of  them  attendance  at  a midweek  meeting  for  worship  is 
expected.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  upon  non-Quaker 
children  of  this  period  of  meditation  in  the  midst  of  the  school’s 
activities.  It  is  a constant  reminder  that  there  is  another  side  of 
our  nature  which  must  be  nurtured  beside  the  physical  and  the 
intellectual.  It  inculcates  an  ability  to  sit  quietly  and  possess  one- 
self in  patience — not  an  inconsiderable  asset  in  these  days  of 
turmoil  and  of  organized  interference  with  privacy.  Many  a child’s 
future  has  been  shaped  by  intimations  of  a God  within  him  which 
have  come  to  him  in  these  weekly  opportunities  for  spiritual  com- 
munion. Next,  there  is  definite  recognition  of  the  social  obligations 
of  the  future  citizen.  Through  visiting  speakers  and  through  con- 
ferences, inspection  tours,  and  weekend  work  camps,  the  children 
are  acquainted  with  such  problems  as  those  concerning  housing, 
race  relations,  slum  clearance,  peace,  foreign  relations,  and  inter- 
national understanding.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Friends 
institutions  of  all  grades  have  pioneered  in  the  larger  social  implica- 
tions of  sound  education.  Finally,  and  most  important  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Quaker  ideal  in  education,  is  the  concern  that  their 
youth  shall  come  in  contact  with  teachers  who  have  character  as 
well  as  knowledge  to  share  with  their  pupils.  For  this  reason 
diligent  search  is  made  for  teachers  who  are  Friends  themselves 
or  who  share  a belief  in  the  major  Quaker  testimonies.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  abiding  influence  in  education  is  that  of  personal 
contacts  between  teachers  and  taught.  As  a result,  there  are  in 
institutions  under  care  of  Friends  an  unusual  number  of  men 
and  women  who  regard  their  position  as  a stewardship  to  be  held 
throughout  a long  career  of  service.  Not  only  in  the  classrooms, 
but  also  on  the  playing  fields,  they  feel  a responsibility  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  students. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Friends  schools  have  received  such 
large  support  among  patrons  belonging  to  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. It  has  been  recently  estimated  that  the  total  present  enroll- 
ment in  all  eastern  Friends  schools  of  all  grades  is  about  11,000 
pupils,  equally  divided  between  boys  and  girls.  Of  this  number 
probably  less  than  one-fifth  are  Quakers. 

Except  in  individual  cases,  the  need  of  higher  education  among 
American  Quakers  was  not  widely  felt  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
Within  the  past  century  and  a quarter,  however,  eleven  Friends 
colleges  have  been  founded  in  the  United  States,  three  of  which  are 
in  Pennsylvania:  Flaverford  (1833)  for  men,  Swarthmore  (1864) 
for  men  and  women,  and  Bryn  Mawr  (1885)  for  women.  These 
three  colleges  are  all  near  each  other  and  cooperate  in  many  ways  to 
further  their  common  interests.  In  addition,  and  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  a school  for  religious  and  social  study  called  Pendle 
Hill  was  established  at  Wallingford  in  1930.  This  is  not  a degree- 
giving institution,  but  offers  opportunities  for  special  retreat 
and  study  to  a great  variety  of  mature  persons  of  different  racial 
origins  who  share  in  a cooperative  system  of  community  life. 
The  colleges  here  mentioned  are  among  the  best  of  their  size  in 
the  land  and  attract  a high  type  of  scholar  both  as  professors  and 
students.  Though  at  a different  age  level  from  that  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  they  proceed  upon  the  same  theory  that  a close 
relation  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  imperative  if  the  highest 
ideals  of  education  are  to  be  attained.  Since  no  Quaker  institution 
is  the  recipient  of  any  public  funds,  they  are  all  independent  of 
any  political  control  and  are  left  free  to  pursue  such  social  and 
pedagogical  experiments  as  may  hold  promise  of  better  results. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  no  Quaker  educational 
institution  makes  any  effort  to  proselytize.  Example,  it  is  felt,  is 
more  effective  than  preaching,  and  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains as  it  is,  youth  will  ever  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  a 
noble  pattern.  As  has  been  recently  said  on  this  subject, 

Religion  has  been  thought  of  not  as  something  apart 
from  life,  something  injected  from  the  outside,  but  rather 
as  complete  spiritual  health.  It  has  been  a simple  pervasive 
spirit  of  reverence,  of  sincerity,  and  of  aspiration  for  the 
highest  values  of  life. 
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John  Bartram,  ilic  celebrated  Quaker  botanist,  built  this  house  in  1731  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River  b cloze  Gray's  Gerry  Bridge,  Philadelphia. 
In  1770,  when  he  completed  an  addition  to  it,  he  had  carved  over  one  of  the 
zt’indozvs:  'll  is  God  alone,  Almyty  Lord  the  Holy  One  by  me  ador’d. 

John  Bartram,  1770." 

Students  of  the  early  American  commonwealths  have  pointed 
out  that  none  other  had  such  a mixed  population  as  Pennsylvania. 
Mixed,  but  vigorous  and  energetic.  England  and  Wales  furnished 
Anglicans  and  Quakers  for  the  eastern  district ; Germans  of  dif- 
ferent sects  poured  into  the  country  between  Bethlehem  and  Lan- 
caster; Presbyterians  from  north  Ireland  pressed  farther  west  and 
south  in  the  province.  By  the  time  of  the  first  national  census  in 
1790,  Pennsylvania’s  population  was  given  as  434,373,  of  whom 
Philadelphia  accounted  for  25,522.  In  1765  Franklin  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  estimated  the  population  of  the  province  to  be 
160,000,  of  whom  one-third  were  Germans.  Thus,  the  growth  had 
been  very  rapid  in  the  intervening  twenty-five  years  in  spite  of 
the  disturbance  caused  by  the  Revolution.  As  the  non-Ouaker  ele- 
ment increased,  the  part  played  by  the  Quakers  decreased.  Only  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  was  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  province  important.  By  definition  of  what  they 
thought  important,  all  forms  of  art,  literature,  and  music  are  but 
little  indebted  to  them.  That  was  not  their  line.  Benjamin  West,  the 
son  of  Quaker  parents,  attained  in  his  day  the  pinnacle  of  fame  as 
an  artist,  but  he  did  not  owe  his  prestige  to  his  parents’  religion. 
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In  science  the  names  of  John  Bartram  the  botanist  and  much  later 
of  Edward  D.  Cope  the  paleontologist  are  internationally  known, 
and  both  belonged  to  Quaker  families.  The  satisfaction  found  in  the 
intimate  study  of  the  wonders  of  God’s  handiwork  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  Friends  and  the  natural  sciences  still  form  a favorite 
section  of  the  Quakers’  curriculum.  Their  share  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  has  long  been  notable.  But  I think  we  can  base 
no  claims  for  Quaker  attainment  in  the  arts  and  sciences  upon  their 
religion  or  their  social  structure. 

In  their  business  relations  and  the  management  of  institutions, 
however,  there  is  more  to  be  said.  The  Quakers  have  no  members 
in  abject  poverty  and  they  are  nowadays  well  educated.  Their 
manner  of  worship  can  be  maintained  on  a very  small  financial 
outlay,  so  the}'  have  more  to  invest  in  other  interests.  Without 
seeking  social  prominence  in  any  exclusive  set,  they  may  be  found 
in  disproportionate  numbers  upon  the  boards  of  many  financial 
and  fiduciary  institutions,  libraries,  hospitals,  schools,  and  the 
numerous  civic  agencies  which  charge  themselves  with  doing  what 
local  government  neglects.  In  an  advisory  capacity,  these  Quakers 
feel  their  responsibility,  are  in  general  prudent  and  conservative, 
and  their  opinion  in  matters  of  policy  receives  the  consideration 
it  deserves. 

What  has  just  been  said  refers  to  Quaker  participation  in  secular 
institutions  where  they  are  associated  with  members  of  other 
churches.  But  they  have  founded  through  the  centuries  and  still 
maintain  a surprising  number  of  their  own  charitable  and  benev- 
olent insitutions  for  the  relief  and  care  of  those  in  need.  A “Hand- 
book of  Friends’  Agencies”  published  in  1946  listed  thirty-five 
institutions  of  this  type  in  and  near  Philadelphia  exclusively  man- 
aged by  Friends.  For  instance,  there  were  several  societies  for 
the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  fuel  associations  “to  al- 
leviate the  most  prudent  of  the  poor  (but  not  the  intemperate)  in 
procuring  fuel,  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  which  such  persons 
want  in  winter,”  shelters  for  Negroes  and  children,  boys’  clubs  to 
provide  healthy  recreational  facilities,  neighborhood  settlements, 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  a society  for  “improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  African  race,”  and  another  for  pointing  the  way  “to  a 
more  satisfactory  social,  economic  and  intellectual  life”  among  the 
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Indians,  There  is  hardly  a form  of  practical  relief  which  has  not 
claimed  its  special  society  founded  some  time  during  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a half.  The  combined  effect  of  these  agencies  is  con- 
siderable and  is  greater  than  that  of  some  larger  religious 
denominations. 

The  societies  and  agencies  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  go  on  quietly  with  their  work  year  after  year,  and  the  world 
at  large  hears  nothing  of  them.  But  in  1917  there  arose  from  the 
needs  of  the  time  a new  organization  of  which  many  people  have 
heard  —the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  With  ten  re- 
gional offices  in  America  and  five  centers  abroad,  this  Committee 
has  its  main  office  in  Philadelphia  and  from  here  has  exerted  such 
a wide  influence  that  some  account  of  its  origin  and  later  develop- 
ment is  in  order. 

As  soon  as  the  draft  went  into  effect  in  1917  the  Friends  realized 
that  a critical  situation  confronted  those  of  their  youth  who  could 
not  for  conscience’s  sake  accept  the  terms  of  military  service.  It  had 
been  main'  years  since  such  a dilemma  had  faced  the  small  re- 
ligious denominations  which  held  to  a historic  peace  testimony. 
Neither  old  nor  young  were  prepared  for  the  momentous  decision 
which  hung  upon  the  leading  of  the  individual  conscience.  About 
the  corporate  fidelity  to  the  historic  testimony  of  these  sects  there 
was  no  doubt.  But  in  each  of  them  there  were  youths  who  had  had 
no  occasion  to  resolve  the  difficult  conflict  between  patriotic  service 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Not  to  elaborate  irrelevant  details, 
the  Friends  took  the  initiative  in  arranging  with  the  draft  boards 
lor  a form  of  alternative  noncombatant  service,  for  the  serious 
nature  of  which  they  would  answer  and  for  whose  support  they 
would  hold  themselves  responsible.  It  was  evident  that  the  young 
men  themselves  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  participa- 
tion in  the  dramatic  events  in  Europe  with  as  much  exposure  to 
danger  as  military  regulations  would  allow.  They  were  to  undergo 
a rigorous  course  of  training  before  they  were  sent  abroad,  they 
were  to  observe  under  the  authority  of  leaders  a strict  and  severe 
regime,  they  were  to  wear  a special  uniform,  and  engage  in  such 
work  of  medical  and  agricultural  aid  and  social  reconstruction  with 
the  civil  population  of  devastated  France  as  might  be  designated 
by  the  military  authorities.  No  form  of  military  service  or  co- 
operation was  demanded  of  them.  The  most  important  contribution 
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of  some  six  hundred  men  and  a smaller  number  of  women  during 
the  next  few  years  in  France  was  in  the  form  of  evacuating  patients 
from  the  maternity  hospital  on  the  Chalons  front,  staffing  the  same 
with  doctors  and  nurses,  building  and  erecting  dwellings  in  the 
Verdun  district,  and  introducing  and  raising  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
cattle  in  areas  where  the  peasants  had  lost  everything.  The  Friends 
always  felt,  however,  that  more  than  any  material  aid  was  the 
comfort  and  encouragement  the  sufferers  derived  from  these 
healthy  American  youth  who  brought  hope  and  a cheerful  smile 
to  their  support. 

This  invasion  of  France  by  the  peaceful  American  Quakers  was 
not  the  first  time  that  such  a thing  had  happened.  The  English 
Quakers  had  worked  on  behalf  of  Finland  after  the  Crimean  War 
and  again,  when  the  north  of  France  had  been  devastated  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
was  distributed  for  French  relief  by  a personnel  of  forty  men  and 
women.  In  1917  American  Friends  had  had  no  experience  with 
foreign  relief,  and  it  was  well  that  the  English  were  already  in 
France  before  them  to  get  them  started  right.  Our  American 
capacity  for  efficient  management  soon  enabled  our  relief  teams 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  As  so  often  in  other  connections,  older 
Friends  of  marked  capacity  for  such  a situation  left  their  homes 
and  work  in  order  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  young  people  abroad. 
Ever  since  1917  there  has  been  developed  in  America  an  increasing 
number  of  competent  young  people  who  can  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  direct  social,  physical,  and  moral  relief  in  war-torn  countries. 
This  kind  of  skill  has  become  “an  elective  course”  for  many 
Quaker  youth. 

As  the  war  concluded  and  new  territories  were  opened  for  relief 
work,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  found  other  fields 
of  usefulness.  By  that  time  wide  financial  support  from  Friends, 
Brethren,  Mennonites,  and  other  sympathizers  had  been  elicited, 
and  sewing,  knitting,  and  the  collection  of  clothes  was  proceeding- 
in  many  communities  all  over  the  country.  As  relief  spread  into 
other  needy  countries,  it  took  different  forms : in  Siberia  it  was 
agricultural,  in  Poland  and  Russia  it  was  medical,  and  in  Germany 
it  was  child-feeding.  The  procedure  everywhere  adopted  was  to 
organize  local  committees  made  up  of  competent  personnel.  Thus 
a comparatively  small  number  of  responsible  American  directors  in 
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the  field  were  able  to  superintend  relief  on  a large  scale.  In  all  this 
service  the  American  workers  were  maintained  and  their  travelling 
expenses  paid,  but  they  received  no  salary  or  wages  whatsoever. 
The  weighty  decisions  involving  large  expenditures  and  the  move- 
ment of  many  persons  were  all  made  in  Philadelphia  by  a large 
committee  representing  American  Quakerism.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  as  a practical  matter  that  all  these  decisions  to  the  present  day 
have  been  taken  as  the  result  of  group  unity,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  a majority  opinion.  No  vote  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  trans- 
actions of  this  committee.  In  this  way  the  Friends  apply  to  big 
business  their  democratic  principle  of  respect  for  individual  con- 
science in  the  search  for  Truth. 

When  the  need  for  relief  in  Europe  was  over  in  the  1920’s,  many 
felt  that  this  Committee,  by  that  time  so  well  known,  should  wind 
up  its  affairs  and  dissolve.  But  a contrary  judgment  prevailed,  and 
subsequent  events  both  in  America  and  abroad  have  justified  the 
wisdom  of  this  decision.  There  was  abundant  opportunity  for  an 
organization  of  experienced  social  and  relief  workers  to  make 
themselves  useful.  The  changed  labor  conditions  in  such  states  as 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois 
called  for  help  from  people  who  could  give  instruction  in  new 
crafts,  work  on  communal  projects,  engage  in  nursing,  teach  school, 
and  visit  families  in  districts  threatened  with  social  dissolution.  At 
the  same  time  the  young  people  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  engage  in  peace  caravans  which  toured  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  speaking  in  churches  and  public  places  after  the 
manner  of  the  early  Friends  in  England.  Between  our  two  wars 
other  relief  workers  were  sent  to  feed  and  to  work  among  victims 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war  who  had  sought  refuge  in  southern  France 
and  who  were  in  a pitiable  plight.  Milk  in  large  quantities  was 
bought  in  Switzerland  and  used  to  fortify  children  and  young 
mothers. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out,  the  Friends  were  thus 
prepared  for  the  large  tasks  that  awaited  them.  The  Civilian  Public 
Service,  though  far  from  ideal,  satisfied  the  government  require- 
ment made  of  conscientious  objectors  to  the  military  service  act.  It 
cost  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  little  historic  peace 
churches,  for  there  was  no  question  here  of  government  pay  or  of 
separation  allowances  for  the  families  of  several  thousand  men  in 
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"William  Penn's  Prayer  for  Philadelphia,”  ■ written  by  Penn  in  August,  1684, 
on  board  the  ketch  Endeavor  as  pari  of  a farewell  letter  to  be  read  in 
Friends’  Meetings  m Pennsylvania.  Bronze  plaque  in  the  north  transept  of 

City  Hall.  Philadelphia. 


the  numerous  C.P.S.  camps  that  were  set  up  north,  east,  and  west  to 
engage  in  “work  of  national  importance.”  These  camps  had  to  be 
staffed  and  paid  for  from  private  sources.  This  work  together  with 
service  with  the  loyal  Japanese- Americans  in  Hawaii,  California, 
and  elsewhere  among  displaced  persons  was  the  home  work  of  the 
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Committee  during  the  war.  But  since  the  war  ended,  there  has  been 
hardly  an  accessible  country  that  has  not  called  for  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Service  Committee:  France,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Finland,  Japan,  China,  Lebanon.  Cuba,  and  India. 
All  these  have  been  the  scene  of  medical,  social,  and  general  relief 
work  together  with  child-feeding.  In  more  recent  years  programs 
of  social  and  technical  assistance  have  been  carried  on  in  India, 
Italy,  Mexico,  and  Jordan. 

The  plight  of  the  Jews  in  central  Europe  during  and  since  the 
war  is  well  known.  As  hinted  above,  three  Philadelphia  Friends 
went  to  Berlin  in  1938  for  an  interview,  secret  at  the  time,  with 
the  Gestapo.  The  effect  of  the  German  child-feeding  twenty  years 
before  was  felt  in  the  comparatively  gracious  reception  accorded 
the  Quaker  emissaries  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  concentration  camps. 
Tn  their  uniformly  satisfactory  relations  with  foreign  governments 
and  officials  there  are  four  factors  of  success:  the  Quakers  ask  for 
nothing  for  themselves,  they  relieve  all  in  distress  regardless  of 
political  affiliations,  they  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  they  seek  to 
make  no  religious  proselytes.  Any  officials  with  whom  they  co- 
operate know  that  the  Quaker  workers  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
bribes  or  illicit  persuasion,  that  they  are  expert  in  their  business, 
and  that  they  will  go  home  when  their  job  is  concluded.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  strange  under  these  favorable  circumstances  that  little 
indigenous  Quaker  groups  now  exist  in  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Norway,  Finland,  Sweden,  Japan,  China,  and  India — 
the  products  in  some  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the  relief 
workers  for  or  in  contact  with  those  countries. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  development  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  has  been  the  great  event  in  American 
Quakerism  in  this  century.  It  deserves  a place  in  this  brief  pres- 
entation because  so  many  of  its  participants  have  been  Pennsyl- 
vanians and  because  its  agencies  have  carried  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphia to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  now  no  possibility  of 
its  work  coming  to  a close.  The  whole  world  is  in  need  of  the  un- 
selfish ministrations  which  these  service  workers  can  give.  Quaker 
communities  all  over  the  country  are  organized  to  furnish  it  with 
financial  support  and  with  needed  supplies.  Cattle  are  sent,  milk 
powder,  codliver  oil,  and  vitamins  provided,  old  clothing  collected 
and  baled  for  shipment,  personnel  enlisted  to  drive  trucks  and 
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administer  relief  for  countries  as  widely  separated  as  Cuba  and 
India.  The  Committee  has  an  enormous  job  on  its  hands,  with 
interracial  relations,  work-and-study  programs,  and  peace  education 
in  our  own  country  assuming  greater  importance.  It  is  of  course 
but  one  of  many  relief  agencies  with  a religious  background  now 
at  work.  But  it  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  one  of  the  most 
efficient.  Its  annual  budget  looks  small  compared  with  the  astro- 
nomical figures  of  our  Congressional  budgets  or  those  of  the  Red 
Cross.  But  the  Quaker  relief  has  one  advantage : it  has  no  political 
strings  and  no  motive  other  than  brotherly  love.  This  has  become 
so  well  known  in  forty  years  that  requests  for  help  come  to  it 
direct  rather  than  through  any  diplomatic  channel.  Its  budget  for 
1960  was  approximately  three  million  dollars;  in  addition,  gifts  in 
kind  and  in  services  to  the  amount  of  a million  and  a half  dollars 
were  contributed. 

It  would  be  a very  erroneous  impression  if  anyone  supposed 
that  such  a large  sum  is  contributed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Quakers  in  America.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  the  sup- 
port and  the  personnel  for  the  Committee’s  work  come  in  great 
measure  from  other  sources  sympathetic  with  this  particular  ap- 
plication of  faith  to  works.  This  constituency  has  steadily  grown 
with  the  years  until  now  news  of  the  Committee  is  carried  by  the 
press  as  news  of  public  interest.  Growing  gradually  in  response  to 
an  evident  need,  the  Service  Committee  is  the  best  known  instru- 
ment of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  is  responsible  for  the  mem- 
bership of  a considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  come  to 
know  the  religious  tenets  of  a group  whose  work  they  have  ap- 
proved. The  Society,  however,  has  no  desire  to  be  known  simply 
as  one  more  humanitarian  organization,  however  efficient  it  may  be. 
Those  principles  of  the  Quaker  faith  which  we  have  set  down  in 
the  first  chapter  are  felt  to  underlie  any  humanitarian  work  the 
Society  may  undertake.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  once 
wrote  in  his  annual  report : 

This  report  of  Quaker  service  is  not  about  famous  peo- 
ple or  spectacular  events.  All  the  activities  here  described 
have,  however,  a distinctive  spirit.  They  rest  upon  the 
philosophy  of  reconciling  good  will,  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  God’s  image  in  man.  . . . The  Committee  feels 
constrained  to  emphasize  that  its  basic  aim  is  not  solely 
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to  give  material  aid  but  to  bring  spiritual  ministry  of 
hope  and  fellowship  to  those  who  suffer. 

It  is  probable  in  a state  like  Pennsylvania  that  most  people  have 
at  some  time  had  social  or  business  contacts  with  some  Quaker. 
Possibly  they  have  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  when  this  was  the 
case.  For  it  is  not  so  easy  nowadays  to  recognize  a Quaker  on  the 
street  or  in  society  as  it  was  a hundred  years  ago.  Then  the  “plain” 
Friends  wore  black  broad-brimmed  beaver  hats  or  gray  scoop 
bonnets  and,  like  some  of  the  German  sects  today,  were  a common 
sight  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  When  they  held  their  Yearly 
Meetings  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  or  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  there  was  a great  gathering  of  quaint  costumes.  Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  were  still 
conscious  of  being  “a  peculiar  people,”  and  they  felt  that  the 
visible  evidence  of  their  peculiarity  was  best  offered  through  a 
uniformity  of  dress.  Though  many  continue  to  use  the  “plain” 
language — thee  and  thy — they  came  to  realize  the  truth  that  there 
was  no  great  merit  in  peculiarity  of  dress.  If  they  were  a chosen 
people,  it  would  be  better  to  prove  the  fact  by  their  inward  qualities 
than  by  their  outward  attire.  And  so  today  they  dress  like  anyone 
else,  but  rather  on  the  quiet  side.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
women,  who  rarely  display  exaggerated  styles  of  dress.  The  Friends 
have  no  paupers  among  them.  This  is  due  to  the  modesty  of  their 
establishments  and  to  their  industry  and  economic  thrift.  The 
Discipline  under  which  they  have  always  lived  definitely  dis- 
courages any  extravagance  and  exhorts  all  members  to  prudence 
and  care  in  the  conduct  of  business.  It  is  second  nature  for  a 
Quaker  to  live  well  within  his  means  and  to  leave  his  children  a 
suitable  portion  for  their  inheritance. 

When  we  consider  in  conclusion  what  the  influence  of  the 
Quakers  has  been  in  Pennsylvania,  a few  general  remarks  may  be 
in  order.  Their  political  influence  in  Penn’s  province  was  confined 
to  the  first  century  of  its  history  when  they  wrote  into  the  early 
constitutions  certain  rights  of  freedom  of  worship  and  conscience 
which  were  later  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Their  social 
influence  has  been  unobtrusive  but  persistent,  and  is  felt  in  the 
conservative  and  quiet  tone  of  life  in  Philadelphia  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  and  newer  large  cities.  It  is  true  that  they  took 
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an  active  part  in  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  the  later 
Committee  of  Seventy,  devoted  to  municipal  reform  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  last  half  of  the  1800's.  But  they  must  accept  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  charge  that  the  city  has  been  called  “corrupt 
and  contented’’ ; for  they  have  had  many  men  who  by  their  integrity 
and  experience  might  have  exercised  a healthy  influence  if  they  had 
been  willing  to  take  a more  active  part  in  public  life.  The  strength 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  present  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
religion  and  worship,  in  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  its  humanitarian 
service,  and  in  the  management  of  a large  number  of  institutions 
both  educational  and  charitable  which  it  maintains  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  A willingness  to  evaluate  afresh  their  ancient  testi- 
monies and  to  meet  the  modern  problems  of  society  with  the 
spirit  of  youth  gives  good  hope  that  the  Friends  may  yet  exercise 
an  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  state  and  nation. 
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